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DANTE. 


ONE who would write in Dante’s honour will scarce avoid 
the commonplace, that nothing now remains to be written. Six 
hundred years, no great tale of centuries when compared with the 
longer reputations of Homer and Virgil, have sufficed to produce 
a vast mass of commentary, and to exhaust, one might suppose, 
every topic discoverable by learned curiosity in the cantos of the 
Divina Commedia. The winding history and strange vicissitudes 
of Dante criticism are themselves one of the curiosities of history, 
only less remarkable than the record of Virgil in the Middle 
Ages, unfolded for us some years ago in Comparetti’s fascinating 
book. And now, on the very stroke of the sexcentenary, when 
the scholars of all nations are gathered in solemn assembly before 
the tomb at Ravenna, Signor Croce has flung out his challenge, 
requiring one and all to exhibit their cards of invitation before 
they presume to lay a wreath on the shrine. There is nothing 
new, perhaps, in La Poesia di Dante; nothing, at least, that we 
should not have expected from its author, no fundamental ques- 
tion of principle that he has not raised before. Yet the name 
and authority of Croce are a fair excuse for reconsidering, with 
special reference to the character of this JOURNAL, the simple 
and innocent proposition that Dante’s business was poetry, not 
dogmatic theology, nor historical innuendo, nor even the genéral 
edification of mankind. The proposition is true enough, and has 
often been forgotten. It is not the less true because Dante him- 
self was a man of notable erudition, or because he dreamed of 
a single, united Italy, and then implored a German to come and 
unite it. The partisan, the patriot, the imperialist, the scholar, 
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the critic of poetry, the interpreter of Aquinas—all these charac- 
ters might have been blended in one human being, yet out of the 
rich complexity not one line of genuine poetry might have flowed. 
Even so, perhaps, the commentators would have been hardly 
less busy. They could still have perplexed themselves and 
others as they wandered to and fro within the mazes of Dante’s 
mind, and still would have found in the Divina Commedia an 
unrivalled document and revelation of the Middle Ages. Nor 
does Croce himself protest against the existence of interpreta- 
stone allotria, as he calls it, so long as it is not confused with 
that other interpretation, at once historical and aesthetic, which 
alone can reveal the poet as he is. 

But does the Italian philosopher, author of the one and only 
aesthetic, get quite to the root of the matter? Were it only to warn 
us against superfluous erudition and solemn futility that his book 
had been composed, we might cheerfully have accepted the 
admonition, and have learned to look more critically on our 
expositions of Dante. But is not Croce himself in some danger 
of inventing a new scholasticism for the better confounding of 
the old? Pedantry creeps as easily into the rebuking of pedants 
as snobbery into the denunciation of snobs. As Croce will have 
none of the traditional distinctions, no various Ainds of poetry, 
such as the epic and the dramatic, but finds the essence of all 
alike in the personal expression of the poet; so is the Divina 
Commedia to him neither tragedy, nor comedy, nor sacro poema 
to which both heaven and earth have lent a hand, but just a lyric, 
a great craftsman’s realization of himself in his chosen material 
of verse. Vain, then, is the siati raccomandato il mio Tesoro of 
the laborious student, vain all this prying into chronicle and folio, 
this translation of narrative into allegory and transformation of 
signs into things. All is vanity but to drink of the fountain, 
caring nothing that the Naiad might ‘ spout oceans if she could’. 
Now all this is very fine and sweeping; as a remedy for cobwebs 
it has at least the merits of a broom. But when we would get 
beyond the truth, or truism, that the authentic poet sets down 
only what he feels, and in whatever style he feels it, in what 
direction are we to advance? Croce knows well enough, and 
freely admits, that to dabble in the Divina Commedia without 
due preparation is barely to find a means of whiling away an 
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idle hour, What he does not tell us, nor even begin to consider, 
is where precisely the line is to be drawn. How much is jt well 
to know, or how little? Upon this point there is, we believe, 
something more to be said than will be found in La Poesia di 
Dante. 

To the lover of Dante the reason for steeping himself in the 
atmosphere of the Middle Ages is not appetite for superfluous 
learning, nor belief that a poet is best honoured by conversion of 
him into a theologian or a moralist; it is that, without consider- 
able knowledge of many matters, some of them rather abstruse 
for modern readers, the Jeauty of the Divina Commedia can 
never be fully revealed. One who refuses to undergo the pre- 
liminary labour will never catch the shifting hues and shadows 
that flit over the varied landscape. All the rare and subtle 
flavours will escape his palate; deaf to the inner harmonies, the 
deep bordone alle sue rime, he will gape like a rustic at the noise 
of a symphony, and grin when he hears a pretty tune. There 
is much in the Divina Commedia to repel the casual reader ; 
there is also (let it be freely admitted) not a little that, even to 
the best trained ear, will always lack the true ring of poetry. 
The materia sorda has been sometimes too obstinate, or has 
dulled, perhaps, the artist’s perception of form. Yet no one who 
declines to study the material, and gauge its possibilities, will ever 
know where the poet has succeeded, and where in some measure 
he has failed. The erudition, the pedantry, the allegorizing, of 
Dante will never assume their just proportions except for those 
to whom they are obstacles no longer but familiar commonplaces 
of a vanished age. Talking once, some years ago, to Francis 
Paget about Milan Cathedral, I made a disparaging comment on 
the painted interior roof, with its fretted and fretful parody of 
marble. In reply the bishop quoted with approval a remark 
once made to him in the cathedral itself: ‘ Yes, it’s a vile imita- 
tion, but how much worse it would have been had it been genuine. 
What stone or marble can do for the artist, what any material 
can express without damage to its genius, must be deeply con- 
sidered by the critic before his judgement on vault or effigy can 
be sure. So it must be with the criticism of Dante. Whether 
in this or that canto he achieves poetry, or sinks into rhyming 
prose, is not to be determined by dilettanti in velveteen jackets, 
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who stroll through the majestic galleries and find them a trifle 
cold. , 

Moreover, it is not only, or chiefly, for the more difficult pas- 
sages, the learned interludes and recondite discourses, that the 
instruments of knowledge are required. Rather is it the simple 
lines, the common phrases and images, that decline to yield the 
secret of their beauty to those who will not dip below the surface. 
Open the Divina Commedia at random, and on any page you will 
find examples such as, 


e la sua volontate ¢ nostra pace, 


or 
né creator, né creatura mai, 
comincio ei, figliuol, fu senza amore 
o natural, o d’animo; e tu il sai, 
or 


l’ amor che move il sole e |’ altre stelle; 


still and pleasant waters for every holiday excursionist, who yet 
knows not how deep they run. Nor is it necessary to lay 
particular emphasis on the background of philosophical thought 
in Dante. Where does interpretazione allotria begin and end in 
relation to his conception of history or his poetical inheritance? 
How thin and poor must the /zferno be to one who has never 
visited antiquity, to whom Virgil himself is but a name, and the 
quattro grand’ ombre no more than shadows indeed. The 
wealth of literary allusion in the Divina Commedia, and the 
delicate art of transformation through which the author pro- 
claims his own originality, are not the least among the treasures 
to be discovered by the judicious eye. 

Come d’autunno si levan le foglie, 

luna appresso dell’ altra, infin che il ramo 

’ vede alla terra tutte le sue spoglie. 

Beautiful lines, no doubt, to the least equipped of Dante's 
readers; but how much more beautiful to those who are also 
readers of Virgil. Or again, without some sense of history, of 
mythology, of legend, there are hundreds of lines that-a man 
may read and find little more in them but a sonorous jingle of 
names. 


Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse 


would be no bad description of the Divina Commedia and its 
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author for one to whom Galeotto signified nothing whatever. 
Even when we cast aside theology, philosophy, history, ancient 
literature, and a dozen other branches of learning, there remains 
the language itself. Without some considerable scholarship, 
Italians themselves, to say nothing of foreigners, will find in' the 
reading of Danté an exercise in unprepared translation rather 
than the enjoyment of poetry. In the last resort, we might be 
driven by Croce’s argument to maintain that poetry need have 
no meaning at all, that it is superfluous to learn Italian for the 
appreciation of Dante, since the rhythm and the delightful 
sounds will always be there. Now Croce, it need scarcely be 
said, is not really advocating this extravagant indifference to all 
that smacks of erudition. He does, however, appear to forget 
sometimes the extent of his own knowledge and the degree to 
which his own appreciation of Dante depends upon it. Not 
how much we swallow, but how much we can digest, is the 
cardinal question. Much learning, like much riches, may be 
fatal to the possessor; but the cure is not ignorance.or neglect 
of the necessary knowledge. It will be unfortunate, therefore, 
if Croce, by the weight of his name, should seem to encourage 
the indolent, and to persuade lackadaisical triflers that, without 
lungo studio and grand’ amore, they can pick up their Dante and 
walk straight into the innermost sanctuary of that ardent and 
passionate soul. 

All poetry records, after its own manner, some kind of ex- 
perience. Without some taste of the same experience, or 
without, at least, the higher gift of imaginative sympathy which, 
in some measure, can take the place of experience, no one can 
hope to accompany one of the greater poets very far on his 
flight. To declare that all poetry is lyrical, merely- because it is 
all an expression of the poet, is surely to make the mistake of 
supposing the resemblances between things to be as important as 
their differences. Horace wrote odes, and so did Keats, It 
would be a sorry criticism, no doubt, that would therefore attach 
the same label to both and dismiss them to a common pigeon- 
hole. But is it not a sorrier still that forbids us to find a signifi- 
cance in the various modes of expression discovered and chosen 
by the genius of different poets? That one writes an epic, 
another a play, a third a sonnet, a fourth a ‘dramatic lyric’ ; that 
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one who tries many forms fails in most of them, but succeeds, 
perhaps, to admiration in one; or again, that in one age the 
Agamemnon, in another the Book of Job, in another the 
polished jewellery of Pope, was best suited to the taste of the few 
or the many; these, after all, are the various revelations of the 
human spirit which it is the business and the privilege of criticism 
to disclose. ‘With this same key Shakespeare unlocked his 
heart?’ Yes, but the man who unlocks his heart in Lear or 
Macbeth, in the Aeneid or the Divina Commedia, is far enough 
removed in kind from a Horace, a Leopardi, a Blake, or 
a Tennyson, to make it worth while to meditate a little on the 
causes and nature of the difference. The mental and spiritual 
experience which Dante translated into poetry has no parallel in 
the lives, the traditions, the education of any other poet among 
those very few who can take their places ¢ra cotanto senno. In 
the Vita Nuova—all the more interesting for its obvious points 
of contact with the prevalent artificiality in the treatment of 
love—we cannot fail to discern that rare and hazardous quality 
of passion known to Plato, to Michael Angelo, perhaps (like all 
things) to Shakespeare, but to how few others who have left 
their stamp on the history of poetry and the arts. Many poets, 
again, have been learned, but there is nothing to set side by side 
with Dante’s meditation on the bards and sages of antiquity, or 
on the great systems of his own age, in which was mirrored the 
history of a thousand years and more. On this food he 
nourished his creative energy; with these old colours, recom- 
pounded and glorified, he filled his stupendous canvas, betraying 
his supreme individuality in the fresh handling of elements 
grimed over with dust and ignorance. 

Beyond all else this ‘lyric’ of the Middle Ages depends upon 
acquaintance with the deep waters of the spirit, upon profound 
immersion in that greatest of all tragedies and triumphs which 
Croce describes, a little airily, as the ‘theological romance’. 
The women who pointed at Dante (so the old story goes) as 
the man whose visage was dark and sombre because he had gone 
down into hell, were far better critics of poetry than the young 
exquisites, innocent of good and evil alike, who lounge about 
repeating the chatter of studios and muttering vaguely the 
names of French authors, whose works, it is more than likely, 
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they have omitted to read. Without descending into the selva 
oscura, without tasting the salt of penitence, without ecstasy and 
vision, Dante could no more have written the Divina Commedia 
than Mr Hardy could have created his Dorsetshire peasants by 
sitting in Bloomsbury and staring at ordnance maps of Wessex. 
A man can express no more than he feels, can describe only that 
which he has seen. The inferior artist exposes his own emptiness 
just because he would fain escape from this law. The more he 
learns the tricks of the craft, the vocabulary, the phrases, the 
devices, the more damaging and complete is the exposure. 
Wise, indeed, is he who, like Browning’s Andrea del Sarto, can 
at least discover and confess the truth— 


But all the play, the insight and the stretch, 
Out of me, out of me! 


The gift of the poet or the painter, it is true, is not granted to 
a tithe of those who would gladly ease the burdens of their griefs 
and passions in the imperishable placidity of the highest art. 
Let us beware, however, of confounding this truth with the 
trivial fiction that the ‘objectivity’ of the artist keeps him for 
ever outside the storms of experience— 


Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 

For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


There, in the perfect lines of a perfect poet, we have the 
enduring monument of art, but not, as Keats knew very well, 
the history of the artist. And so, when we come to study 
and commemorate a greater than Keats, if we brush aside 
the ‘theological romance’, not only do we reject the poet’s 
own testimony, but we hide from ourselves not the least among 
the secrets of his craft. 

No one desires now to judge Dante as a theologian. No one 
reports him to the Inquisition; no one cares much if he fixed 
a few Popes upside down in hell and tickled with flames the 
soles of their writhing feet. No great pains need be spent in 
vindicating his orthodoxy, nor yet in searching for originality in 
his religious teaching. This, indeed, is a kind of interpretazione 
allotria which need not detain us very long. Why it is worth 
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while to spend some time and trouble in studying Dante’s 
handling of theology is because we find here a clue to his whole 
vision of human history, and at the same time one of the finest 
examples of his art. What a dull work the Juferno might have 
been! How frigid, how lifeless and didactic the utterances of 
Virgil! What converts a possible sermon into an actual master- 
piece of poetry is Dante’s great and triumphant attempt to see 


the spiritual world as Virgil might have seen it, not wholly 
indeed 





al tempo degli Dei falsi e bugiardi, 
yet with the eyes of those who, by no fault of their own, 
non adorar debitamente Dio, 


but who now, long before Dante’s fateful journey dentro alle 
segrete cose, have learned, as it were from beyond the border, 
the tale of the wondrous mystery, and have witnessed the 
coming of 
un possente 
con segno di vittoria incoronato, 

Whose Name they may not mention, Whose Triumph they cannot 
share. To Dante all this was clear and vivid; first, because 
he had long walked with Virgil through that other /nxferno of 
Aeneid V1; and secondly, because he devoutly believed his own 
feet to be already on the stairway, 


u’ senza risalir nessun discende. 


Love and compassion, knowledge and deep consciousness of 
ignorance, combined to make it possible for him to rescue the 
great Roman poet, not indeed from his eternal exile, but from 
the slough of despond in which illiterate superstition had long 
plunged him, almost as deep as Filippo Argenti in the sucide 
onde of the marsh. Among the many devices employed by 
Dante to impart reality to the figure of Virgil none is of greater 
magnitude, and none more successful, than the virtual exclusion 
of all Christian theology from the /uferno. The Christianity of 
hell, as Dante paints it, is wellnigh confined to the fact of its 
existence. On the gateway is written the audacious legend, 

fecemi la divina potestate, 

la somma Sapienza e il primo Amore. 


Virgil himself and the companions of his greatness, the heroes 
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and poets of antiquity, bear witness to the incomprehensible, 
inexorable law of redemption, which bars the way to heaven 
against all whose lot it was to be born too soon. We might 
think, therefore, that only in Limbo would the ancient poet have 
been perfectly at home. But this is not Dante’s policy. By 
a bolder stroke, impossible, perhaps, had he been less versed 
in the tradition of Christian thought represented so conspicuously 
by Aquinas, he moulds all the circles of hell (with one doubtful 
exception) in accordance with the morality of the ancients, the 
lex naturalis, imprinted, as was believed within the Church, upon 
the heart of every rational being, but not specially revealed like 
the x nova of the Gospel. Now Virgil, as Dante conceived 
and pictured him, was, above all men in the ancient world 
(not even excluding Aristotle), qualified to expound the nature 


of this moral law, and to approve the penalties of transgressing 
it. As he says to Dante, 


ben so il cammino, pero ti fa sicuro. 


He knew the road because it was the sinister road that he and 
all righteous Pagans had avoided. To follow it was, for Christians, 
to put themselves beyond the reach of grace and to seek a com- 
mon level with the heathen. Thus to Virgil Limbo is a mystery, 
but Hell is not. By another ingenious stroke Dante elicits 
from him the fact that once already, , 


congiurato da quella Eriton cruda, 


he had descended to the lowest circle, and thus is added another 
touch of verisimilitude to Virgil’s knowledge of the way; but 
even without that cunning device Dante succeeds in creating 
the atmosphere of artistic probability as a background to the 
figure of his guide, and succeeds just precisely because he at least 
understood how solid erudition can be converted to the uses 
of art. 

Dante’s architectural treatment of theology by no means ends 
with the /nferno; architectural we may call it without confusion 
of poetry with another art, because the framework or substructure 
of the entire Commedia had to be theological, and the skill of 
the architect had therefore to be exercised in avoiding monoto- 
nous repetition and, at the same time, in preserving the unity of 
the whole. To distinguish the general style and ornament of the 
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Paradiso from the other storeys of the edifice was, perhaps, not 
difficult; but much careful design was required to prevent 
the Purgatorio from merely duplicating the /nferno, with no 
change but the substitution of sunshine for darkness. From 
this difficulty Dante was again relieved, in the first place, by 
his knowledge. By his evident familiarity with the theoretical 
aspect of sin, he knew that it was unnecessary and even wrong 
to make the terraces of the purgatorial mount a mere repro- 
duction of the circles of hell. He knew also that it was easy 
enough, according to the prevalent philosophy of the schools, 
to give three or four versions of the same moral doctrine with- 
out altering its substance. Above all he remembered that the 
beloved Virgil was still to serve as his guide until the proper 
moment for the appearance of Beatrice. The result is that 
one may assert of the Purgatorio, only less confidently than 
of the /uferno, that it is free from the technicalities of Christian 
theology, at, least until the entrance to the Earthly Paradise, 
where Virgil, by his own admission, reaches the limits of his 
knowledge, and where he bids Dante 
non aspettar mio dir pil, né mio cenno. 
Libero, dritto e sano é tuo arbitrio, 
e fallo fora non fare a suo senno; 
perch’ io te sopra te corono e mitrio. 
At the same time Dante again betrays his skill in avoiding 
repetition by the subtle difference in Virgil’s position in the 
secondo regno, as compared with the more definitely Pagan 
region of hell. The inhabitants of Purgatory, or rather, the 
travellers who must pass through it. on their way to eternal 
joy, are essentially Christians. Yet Cato is allowed, by singular 
privilege, to hold office and authority at the foot of the moun- 
tain, and Virgil’s recognition of him eases his entrance to the 
region of the spirit where, alas! he is not at home. By a still 
bolder device Dante even allows Virgil to display a certain 
strangeness of feeling, a minute lack of moral perception in the 
new atmosphere, so that twice he is corrected or reproved by 
Cato :— 
O dignitosa coscienza e netta, 
come t’é picciol fallo amaro. morso! 


Any careful reader will observe, too, that, after the episode of 
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Cato, Virgil enters into familiar conversation with only two of all 
the spirits encountered in the journey through purgatory. The 
first of these is Sordello, who is linked to Virgil by his Mantuan 
origin and by their common services to poetry. Dante allows 
himself here to forget that Sordello had committed the crime (so 
strongly denounced in the Convivio) of writing verses not in his 
mother tongue. To permit him to address Virgil in the words, 


O gloria de’ Latin’ (disse), per cui 
mostro cid che potea la lingua nostra, 


is a concession to artistic necessity’: which may almost provoke 
a smile ; unless indeed, in a moment of broader charity, Dante is 
remembering that the /ingua di si is not the sole representative 
of /a lingua nostra. After Sordello comes Statius, not only 
a poet, but an ancient poet, the story of whose salvation (if we 
are not misinformed on the point) Dante invents to suit the 
occasion. Were anything found to justify the invention, we could 
find it in that glorious dvayydépiois, surpassed, surely, by no 
Greek tragedian, 


gia si chinava ad abbracciar li piedi 
al mio Dottor; ma egli disse: ‘ Frate, 
non far, ché tu se’ ombra, ed ombra vedi.’ 


This is followed by the not less wonderful tribute of Statius to 
Virgil, 
facesti come quei che va di notte, 
che porta il lume retro, e sé non giova, 
ma dopo sé fa le persone dotte, 


where Dante uses the famous legend of Virgil’s prophetic 
Eclogue, yet uses it with an artistic detachment, a freedom from 
superstition, which none can fully appreciate but those who 
know to what depths the caricaturing of Virgil had sunk in the 
preceding centuries. Statius, whose time of purgation is but 
now completed, accompanies the two poets on their way, and 
here again Dante skilfully avails himself of this new means of 
gradually suspending Virgil from his office, so that the final 
termination may not seem too abrupt. Even in the Earthly 
Paradise, which Virgil is allowed to enter, though he speaks no 
more, an allusion to Parnassus and the Golden Age is contrived 
to suit the understanding of the two ancient poets, and at the 
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last moment before the entry of Beatrice, when Virgil has silently 
vanished, Dante pays his final and most audacious tribute to his 
master in the two lines, 


manibus o date lilia plenis, 
and 


conosco i segni dell’ antica fiamma. 


Thus does Dante, from first to last, lavish all his skill and know- 
ledge in fashioning a Virgil who (if we may venture on the 
alteration) shall be on ombra ma uomo certo. He effects his 
purpose by nothing so much as by his learned suppression of 
Christian knowledge. Only by a good deal of what, perhaps, 
Croce would condemn as interpretazione allotria can these facts 
be recognized, and without recognition of them, though one may 
read the Divina Commedia, he is in some danger of reading it, 
as Stevenson would say, ‘ with the eyes of a fish and the heart 
of a sheep’. 

The Paradiso is the severest of all tests to the reader of 
Dante. It has often been said, somewhat arrogantly, that only 
those who rank it above the other parts of the poem are fully 
qualified to praise the Divina Commedia. In such a view of the 
matter there is, undoubtedly, some risk of the substitution of 
a false for a true criterion. The sense of intellectual mastery 
may be mistaken for appreciation of poetry, and the student 
may slip inadvertently into the character of those rather tiresome 
travellers who will hear nothing in praise of Rome, or Venice, or 
any of the more famous cities, but assure you that the one 
priceless gem is some little town which they alone have visited. 
The Paradiso is by no means a little town, but it is a stronghold 
more difficult of access, perhaps, than any other in literature :— 


vassi in Sanleo, e discendesi in Noli: 
montasi su Bismantova in cacume 
con esso i pi¢é; ma qui convien ch’ uom voli. 


The flight was hazardous for Dante himself, if only because here 
for the first time he had to sever himself almost completely from 
poetical tradition. Hell was already ancient in literature, and 
Purgatory was not new, save in the clearer definition of an idea 
long familiar to poetry and to human experience. But for 
depicting in thirty-three cantos the state of final, immutable bliss 
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in a diaphanous world of light, with no shadow and little colour 
to variegate the landscape, and no pain or passion to temper the 
uniformity of spiritual existence, there was no real precedent in 
Virgil or in any other master; nor, indeed, has there been any 
successor to Dante in so great a venture. For Milton does not 
seriously attempt it, and a Miltonic paradise, even with a match- 
less style to adorn it, would be a little ponderous when set over 
against the eterna margarita of Dante’s moon, or any of his more 
dazzling heavens. Should one turn aside from poetry and seek 
a parallel in the other arts, there is little to help, unless it be the 
music of Palestrina or that strange, ethereal whiteness that Fra 
Angelico sometimes achieves in his frescoes. With these slender, 
perhaps fanciful, aids to comprehension we have to follow Dante 
into the world where, at last, he is driven to use openly the 
materials of Christian theology :— 


Y'acqua ch’io prendo giammai non si corse: 
Minerva spira, e conducemi Apollo. 


But the breath of Minerva cannot waft him far, and the lyre of 
Apollo will soon fall silent in this new world :— 


li si cantd non Bacco, non Peana, 
ma tre Persone in divina natura, 
ed in una persona essa e |’ umana. 


On these topics gods and poets of antiquity alike are dumb. 
What helped Dante and saved him from even greater perplexi- 
ties was the cunning reticence of the /nferno and the Purgatorio 
upon the greater part of Christian doctrine. At least he had not 
to repeat himself; Beatrice, if one may so express it, had a fresh 
pulpit, from which the memory of Virgil’s eloquence had not to 
be effaced. Whether she does not occupy it over long at times, 
or even get near to thumping it, opinions will always differ. But 
here, more than anywhere else, it is only some measure of learn- 
ing, some real familiarity with the material, that can enable one 
to form a judgement upon the poetical worth of the product. 
Dante is still full of devices, and of that dramatic instinct which 
covers so much more than the composition of plays. The various 
speakers preserve their character, as Dante knew it from legend 
or from study of their writings. Dominic and Francis and, most 
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conspicuously perhaps, Aquinas are clothed in their proper vest- 
ments and cast for their proper parts. Ina cantolike Paradiso XIII 
much that might otherwise seem intolerable, even lines like 


non per saper lo numero in che enno 
li motor di quassu, o se mecesse 
con contingente mai mecesse fenno; 

non si est dare primum motum esse, 
o se del mezzo cerchio far si puote 
triangol si ch’un retto non avesse, 


become appropriate, and almost amusing, when we reflect that 
they are spoken by /a gloriosa vita di Tommaso. The whole 
discourse on the wisdom of Solomon is an affectionate remini- 
scence of the Summa, not very far removed from the tone of 
a parody. Whether Dante does sometimes smile at his own 
ingenuity is a not uninteresting question. Beatrice condescends 
at times to be amused, so does Virgil, and why not Dante? In 
Oxford, at least, we must permit ourselves to laugh a little when 
Dante sits down before his three examiners and prepares for his 
‘viva voce ’— 
si come il baccellier s’ arma, e non parla 
fin che il maestro la question propone; 


and when we rejoice that he not only passes but receives the 
congratulations of the examiners, we shall do well to remember 
that, had he not qualified himself by long and arduous study, he 
never could have bequeathed to us the ‘lyric’ that happens also 
to be the Divina Commedia. It is not the orthodoxy of the 
theologian, but the triumph of the artist that we celebrate; the 
skill, the power, the imagination, that could take these vast and 
rough materials and shape them into a palace so marvellous and 
unique. We celebrate also, with thanks to Croce for the phrase, 
the romance of theology. For Dante has vindicated for ever 
the poetry of what some mistake for prose. Let theology, then, 
with many other sciences, take heart of grace, and boldly 
advance to lay her wreath on the immortal poet’s somewhat 
ignoble tomb. 


W. H. V. READE. 













































NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE LIVES OF ST CUNGAR AND ST GILDAS. 


THE fragment of the Life of St Cungar published in this JourNaL in 
January 1919 (xx 97) contains the first half of the Vita as edited by 
Horstman in the Wova Legenda Angliae (i 248-254). The two texts 
are substantially the same, but that of the ova Legenda has undergone 
a stylistic revision which almost obliterates certain characteristic 
features of the original document. When these are recovered in their 
completeness—and this is now only possible for the first half of the 
Life—they suggest that the author is no other than Caradoc of 
Llancarvan to whom Geoffrey of Monmouth refers as his contemporary, 
and who is also the author of the Life of St Gildas ‘ the historiographer 
of the Britons’. The suggestion does not depend on points of style 
alone : it is confirmed by parallels of a material kind in the incidents 
recorded of the two saints. Further confirmation is afforded by the 
more elaborate Lives of St Cadoc and St Iltyd, in the composition of 
each of which the two earlier Lives have been drawn upon in such 
a way as to shew that they lay together before the later writer or 
writers. So much remains to be done in the criticism of the Latin 
records of British saints that I venture to offer to those whose concern 
it may be the reasons which have led me to the conclusions thus 
briefly stated. 

I. I first call attention to the frequent repetition of the same word, or 
the same root, in various formations. This goes far beyond the mere 
alliteration which unfortunately led Horstman to decide that the Life 
of St Cungar (of which we now have at Wells a twelfth-century 
fragment) was a late fourteenth-century production.’ 


VITA SANCTA CUNGARI. 


W. 99, 21- Dum quidam Constantinopolitanus imperator ab im- 
peratrice, Luciria nominata, sperabat generare prolem, nullam generadat. 
25. invocare quatinus omnium donorum donator donaret eis filium. 
28. acceptabilia et accepta dona elemosinarum. 
31. feliciter concepit et post conceptionem felicius generavit. 
35- quia exaudierat petitionem postulandam, et insuper ferfecerat 
ad perfectionem impletam ac implendam |H. i 248, 14: quia exaudierat 


1 I cite the Wells fragment as ‘ W’, with the page and line of J. 7. S. (ut supra), 
and the Nova Legenda as ‘H’, with page and line of Horstman’s edition. For the 
Life of St Gildas I have used Mommsen’s edition (‘ M’) in M. G. H. Auct, Antiquiss. 
XIII i 107 ff. 
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petitionem postulatam, et insuper perduxerat ad perfectionem et 
impletam et implendam]. 

40. crevit ad puericiam, et gradatim puer bonae indolis florebat. 

100, 13. donec .. . de iuvenis religione ammiradili (admirabantur) 
[H. 248, 33: ita ut... de iuvenis religione admirarentur. W has no 
verb: a later hand has supplied ‘gaudebant’, but no doubt wrongly |. 

18. si_possent inventum occupare, occupatum caperent [H omits 
occupatum }. 

32. Elegerant sui parentes et cives ipsum futurum imperatorem : 
sed maluit ipse tendere ad celestem e/ectionem. LElectus itaque dei 
famulus Cungarus e/egit nativam terram deserere. 

35. evangelicum preceptum quod audistis et estis audituri [H omits 
et estis audituri]. 

101, 10. nominabant et nominant [H omits nominabant et]. 

17. omnia que dadantur illi a regibus et divitibus, data continuo 
erogabat pauperibus |H omits data]. 

24. ex inproviso widit aprum...ac visum perterruit: territus et 
fugitivus aper cursu solito recessit (H has preterivit for perterruit }. 

102, 8. Macies tenuaverat corpus macrum |H. 250, 11: Macies 
tenuerat corpus eius pertenue]. 

28. afixit in terram, et in terra defixum deseruit nec retrahere 
potuit [H omits et in terra defixum deseruit]. 

36. Ini rex Anglorum /argissimus largitus est... 

103, 4. noluit yisitare locum fonorandum, nec faceret honoradili 
Cungaro . . . impedimentum [H zecas#s}. 

10. Multi itaque veges ut viderent locum a regibus non videndum . 
[H. 251, 1: Multi itaque reges eundem locum improbe videntes . ‘6 ¥ 

14. videt quod nolebat respicere: post respectum doluit . .[H. 251, 
5: locum incaute intuitus est: quem postea cum vidisset . .. condoluit]. 


After this our fragment deserts us: but it will have been seen how 
the reviser gets more and more impatient of this annoying trick of style. 
In his revision of the remainder of the Life scarcely a single example of 
it has been allowed to survive. 


VITA SANCTI GILDAE. 
M. 107, 4. Studuit studiosus assidue ...donec pervenit ad iuventutem, 
dum éuvenis factus... 

8. audita fama famosissimi advenae. 

g. audierunt ab eo vii discip/inarum scientiam subtilissime, unde ex 

discipulis magistri effecti sunt sub magistra# honore. 

12. nec par ei nveniebatur nec poterat inveniri. 

21. vestitus solummodo una vesfe: manducabat sine saturitate 
satiatus: tantum metando praemium caeleste, caelestia praemia erant ei in 
desiderio. 

24. reges timebant timendum. 

27. dum inciperet praedicare, retenta est vox Praedicationis in prae- 
dicante, unde plebs ammirata est valde pro admirabili retentione. 

108, 2. praecepit illi atin, et postquam exiverat vocavit plebem ; quae 
vocata venit. 
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12. Arturi regis .. . quem diligendum diligebat. 
Ig. audiens magnanimum iuvenem talia fecisse et aequalia facere, 


persecutus est victoriosissimum iuvenem et optimum .. . in fersecutione 
autem hostili . . . imterfecit tuvenem praedatorem: post illam inéer- 
Sectionem... 


32. monstravit illi laudabilem campanam ; monstratam accepit, 
acceptam emere voluit. 


37. veniam postulanti oscu/um dedit, et denignissimo animo benedixit 
osculant. 
109, 8. rogavit Gildam doctorem ut regeret studium scolarum ... et 
rogatus rexit... 
22. frigescens nimium : frigus erat ei dulce... 
26. quae cadebant super saxa, et quae retinebantur cadentia, fecit 


rivum effiuere de rupe alta, qui effuxit et effiuit et manebit sine 
defectione aliqua. 


33- susceptus vir suscipiendus a Glastoniense abbati docuit.. . 
seminans semen seminandum caelestis doctrinae. 
43. ut redderet raptam: reddita ergo fuit quae reddenda fuerat. 
110, 8. visitabant sancti viri illum visttandum. 
18. cuius anima regutevit et reguiesait ac requiescet in caelesti reguie. 
20. Ynisgutrin mominata fuit antiquitus Glastonia .et adhuc 
nominatur a Britannis indigenis. 


I think it will hardly be doubted by any one who will carefully 
compare the items of these two lists that we have here either the work 
of one and the same writer, or else the most slavish copying of 
a peculiarly odious idiosyncrasy. I have not found among the 
biographers of the British saints any parallels which would suggest that 
this was a feature of their literature: such instances as I have met with 
déecur in writings which on other grounds must be regarded as influenced 
by these two Lives. 

Arguments from style alone are apt to be fallacious, and a wider range 
of knowledge may possibly produce parallels which have escaped my 
somewhat perfunctory.search. I pass on therefore to offer examples 
of common subject-matter, which is occasionally clothed in similar 
phraseology. 

First let us compare the austerities of the two saints. Of St Cungar 
we read: 


W. 102, 2. Perseveravit in hoc loco sibi placito indutus cilicio, 
ducens vitam inreprehensibilem in ieiuniis et crebris orationibus sine 
impedimento. Omni hora matutina intrabat in frigidam aquam, ibi 
permanens quandiu diceretur ab eo tribus vicibus dominica oratio ; 
(et) revertebatur ad ecclesiam vigilans et exorans summi creatoris 
omnipotentiam. Nona hora autem utebatur ordeaceo pane, nunquam 
fungens ferculis nec saturitate. Macies tenuaverat corpus macrum: 
talem videntes dicebant illum esse languidum aut febricitatum. Vita 
heremitalis erat sibi dulcissima, secundum Pauli primi heremite et 
Antonii vestigia. 


VOL. XXIII. c 
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Of St Gildas the account is remarkably similar : 


M. 107, 17. Macies apparebat in facie; quasi quidam febricitans 
videbatur gravissime. Fluvialem aquam intrare solebat media nocte, 
ubi manebat stabilitus donec diceretur ab ipso ter oratio dominica : his 
peractis repetebat suum oratorium ; ibi exorabat genuflectendo divinam 
maiestatem usque diem clarum. 

A little before this we read : 


M. 107, 13. Ieiunabat ut heremita Antonius : orabat vir religiosissimus 
cilicio indutus : quicquid dabatur ei continuo impendebat pauperibus.’ 

It can scarcely be questioned that the same artist has drawn the two 
pictures, and his stock of ideas is as limited as his box of colours. We 
may add that each saint builds in two different places a church or 
oratory in honour of the Blessed Trinity, and each makes a pilgrimage 
to Rome. 

When St Cungar was in search of a place of settlement, ‘ direxit suum 
iter ad estivam quam sic incole nominabant et nominant vegionem’” 
(W. 101, 10). The reviser has rewritten this passage thus : ‘ direxit iter 
suum ad partem quandam Britanniarum que vocatur Somersefe, quam 
sic incole nominant regionem’ (H. 249, 23). Now when St Gildas 
comes to Glastonbury, he finds King Melvas reigning in aestiva 
regione (M. 109, 32). I have not met with this latinization of 
Somerset elsewhere : but it seems to underlie the Welsh phrase in the 
Gwentian Brut y Tywysogion, where the year 683 we are told that Ivor 
and the Britons put the Saxons to flight, and ‘acquired Cornwall, the 
Summer Country, and Devonshire completely. And then Ivor erected 
the great monastery in Ynys Avallen, in thanksgiving to God for Hs 
assistance against the Saxons.’ I owe this reference to Freeman’s 
article on ‘ King Ine’ in the Proceedings of the Somerset Archaeological 
Society for 1872 (XVIII ii 37): he is there illustrating the strange 
confusion by which the deeds of the Saxon Ina have been transferred 
to a Welsh prince Ivor. It is certainly curious from the point of view 
of the present enquiry that this Gwentian Chronicle is attributed to 
Caradoc of Llancarvan, the writer of the Life of St Gildas: I must 
leave it to others to say whether the coincidence has any real 
significance. 

There is one other point which I would notice. The writer of the 
Life of St Cungar introduces a couple of hexameters, sometimes 
more, at various parts of his narrative. This feature does not occur 
in the Life of St Gildas: but at the end of that Life we have a couple 
of hexameters which presumably come from the pen of its writer : 


Nancarbanensis dictamina sunt Caratoci: 
qui legat, emendet: placet illi compositori. 


1 Cf. W. ‘o1, 17 cited above. 
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II. We have now to consider the use made of these two Lives in 
the Lives of St Cadoc and St Iltyd preserved in the Cottonian MS, 
Vesp. A xiv, which is said to have been written ¢. r200. First we note 
the parallels between the Life of St Cadoc and that of St Cungar.! 

1. St Cungar on reaching Britain ‘inquirebat et interrogabat dili- 
genter in itinere loca congrua heremitae’. Guided by an angel he 
comes to a spot ‘aquis et arundineto ambitum’. Then in a dream the 
angel tells him that on the morrow he will see a boar, and there he 
is to build a dwelling-place and found an oratory. So on the next day 
‘ex inproviso vidit aprum iacentem in arundineo loco, ac visum perter- 
ruit ; territus et fugitivus aper cursu,solito recedit’. He builds an 
oratory ‘in honore sanctae trinitatis’. 

Similarly St Cadoc seeks a place of retirement: ‘locum aptum ad 
dei servicium diligenter quesivit’ (p. 31). He comes to a valley where 
‘nil aridi extitit, sed purulenta palus, nichil preter arundinetum ’, &c. 
An angel tells him in a dream that he will find a place to build his 
oratory where he sees a great white boar: ‘setosum grandevumque 
aprum candidum, gressuum tuorum strepitu perterritum, exilire per- 
spicies ; ibique fundamentum templi tui in nomine sanctae trinitatis 
jacias.’ 

2. Prince Pebian, who tried to rob St Cungar, ‘ad modum cere ad 
ignis ardorem liquescentis, in conspectu omnium qui aderant liquescendo 
adnichilatus est’ (H. 253, 21). 

A violator of St Cadoc’s shrine ‘ conspectu totius exercitus liquefactus 
est, prout cera ante faciem ignis’ (p. 77). 

3- St Cungar settled twelve canons at Congresbury, and twelve at 
his church in Wales, ‘ qui regulariter viventes deo servirent’ (H. 253, 4). 

St Cadoc settled thirty-six canons at Llancarvan, ‘qui assidue et 
regulariter servirent ecclesie Nantcarbanensi ’ (p. 82). 

4. Among phrases in common we find ‘fluenta doctrinae’, which 
comes so oddly in St Cungar’s Life—‘ doctrinae suae fluenta seminabat 
per patriam’ (W. 1o1, 14): but in St Cadoc’s Life we have it in the 
more reasonable combination ‘fluenta doctrinae flagrantius sitiens’ 
(p. 36). 

5. The occasional hexameters are also a common feature; and at 
the end of St Cadoc’s Life there is a group of four, the last two of which 
give the writer’s name: 

Det veniam Christus, terrarum conditor orbis, 
cui scripsit vitam culparum, nomine Lifris. 


We may next note parallels with the Life of St Gildas. 
1 The page-references for St Cadoc and St Iltyd are to W. J. Rees Cambro- 


British Saints (1853). 
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1. St Gildas brought back from Ireland a remarkable bell, which he 
determined to present to the Afostolicus of Rome. Lodging for a night 
at Llancarvan, he shewed the bell to St Cadoc, who desired to purchase 
it. St. Gildas refused to part with it, and proceeded to Rome, where 
he offered it to the Pope. But the Pope could not make it ring, and 
enquired whether anything had happened on the way. When told of 
St Cadoc’s desire to buy it, the Pope said: ‘I know the venerable 
abbot Cadoc, who has been here seven times, and thrice to Jerusalem. 
Go back and give it to him.’ When St Cadoc received the bell, it gave 
forth a marvellous sound : ‘unde remansit portantibus per Gualliam pro 
refugio’ (M. 108, 28 ff). 

In the Life of St Cadoc this story is greatly elaborated. The Pope 
is said to be Alexander—a chronological impossibility. He blesses the 
bell and makes it ‘refugium totius Britannie firmum’. It seems practically 
certain that the later writer had the earlier form of the story before him, 
and dealt with it in a free and rhetorical fashion. 


2. St Gildas taught school for St Cadoc at Llancarvan for the space 
of a year, and afterwards the two saints retired to two neighbouring 
islands in the Severn sea, ‘scilicet Ronech et Echin’ (M. rog, 15). 
These islands are now called Flatholme and Steepholme. The 
biographer of St Cadoc gives the*explanatory note, ‘insula Echni, que 
modo Holma vocatur’ (p. 63). When St Gildas was on Echni ‘ mis- 
salem librum scripsit illumque sancto Cadoco obtulit ... ideoque codex 
illi evangelium Gildae vocatur’ (p. 66). In the Life of St Gildas this 
Gospel Book appears, but it is said to have been written during the year 
spent at Llancarvan. 


3. The two incidents in the Life of St Gildas regarding K. Arthur 
have perhaps suggested the introduction of two Arthur stories in the 
Life of St Cadoc. 

We conclude, therefore, that the writer of the Life of St Cadoc of 
Llancarvan had before him the Life of St Cungar, and probably also 
the Life of St Gildas—both of which Lives seem to have been com- 
posed by Caradoc of Llancarvan. 

Lastly we come to the Life of St Iltyd, a composition which extends 
over some twenty-five pages, whereas St Cadoc is made to fill twenty-six. 
St Iltyd is the son of a king of Brittany. He early acquires learning as 
well as military skill : ‘nullus eloquentior per totam Galliam Iltuto milite 
‘recitante philosophicam eloquentiam’ (p. 159). He comes to Britain to 
visit the court of K. Arthur his kinsman. Then he takes service as 
*magister militum* under K. Poulentus (who figures conspicuously in 
the Life of St Cungar). Presently he goes to St Cadoc, who recom- 
mends to him the eremitical life. 
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Among his austerities is the following : 


Nocte media ante matutinas abluebat se aqua frigida, sic sustinens 
quamdiu posset ter dici oratio dominica; deinde visitat ecclesiam, 
genuflectens atque orans summi conditoris omnipotentiam [cf. supra, 
p- 17}. 

The following sentences are also to be compared with passages’ cited 
above from the Life of St Cungar : 


p. 167. largiter dabat quicquid dabatur in manibus [cf. W. 101, 17]. 
p- 172. cotidie {nona) hora in pane ordiceo et aqua solvebat ieiu- 


nium, fercula respuebat . . . macies quoque tenuaverat faciei superficiem 
(cf. W. 102, 7 ff]. 


The king’s provost Cyblim having offended against St Iltyd, 


p- 731. Deus summus ultor fecit illum quasi mollitam et liquefactam 
ceram ardore igneo liquescere [ cf. H. 253, 21]. 


When we have said that there is a reference to ‘ Paulus et Antonius, 
primi heremite’, and that the writer breaks out into occasional hexa- 
meters, we need not further labour the proof that he has had before 
him the Life of St Cungar. , 

In the Life of St Gildas the most attractive episode is the story of the 
bell. Here we find it in another shape. St. Iltyd, persecuted by 
K. Meirchiaunuts, hides in a cave, and not even his friends can discover 
him (p. 174).. A messenger of St Gildas chanced by that way, bearing 
a bell which the ‘ historiographer’ was sending as a present to St David. 
As he passed the @ave, the bell rang of itself. Its sweet sound drew 
forth the hidden saint, who rang it thrice and asked what was its destina- 
tion. When the messenger had delivered it to St David, that holy 
bishop failed to make it ring, and hearing what had happened in the 
way sent it back as a gift to St Iltyd, whose hiding-place was thus made 
known. 

In later days this bell was fatal to K. Edgar: for it was stolen without 
his knowledge when he was on an expedition against Glamorgan. 
Although he made amends to the utmost of his power, he died on the 
ninth day afterwards. This reminds us of K. Edgar’s involuntary in- 
trusion on the domain of St Cungar which was forbidden to kings: that 
offence, although atoned for, was punished by the king’s death nine 
days later. 

Thus we have found that in both these Lives the Life of St Cungar 
has been freely drawn upon, alike for incidents and for phraseology. 
The Life of St Gildas seems to have suggested incidents which reappear 
in a modified form. The later biographies are long and laboured, full 
of crude fancies and miracles. It may seem hardly worth while to spend 
time upon them. But the students of the Arthurian legend have found 
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it necessary to turn to them,’ and for this reason, if for no other, it is 
desirable to place them in their true setting and to mark them off from 
the earlier Lives of which they are partly imitations. 

Caradoc of Llancarvan was,as we have said,a contemporary of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, whose Historia Regum Britanniae was written ¢c. 1136.” 
The Durham MS of the Life of St Gildas was written in 1166 ; and of 
the Life of St Cungar we have a twelfth-century fragment. These two 
Lives may have been written at any time between 1120 and 1150. The 
two later Lives were probably composed towards the end of the twelfth 
century. They give no evidence of acquaintance with the work of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and the Arthurian material which they contain 
testifies to Welsh tradition before or soon after his time. Our enquiry 
therefore may be thought to have a certain literary value apart from its 
hagiographical interest. I must ask pardon for trespassing in these 
fields, and daring to write, as Nennius would say, ‘ quasi garrula avis 
vel quasi quidam invalidus arbiter’: and I gladly repeat the last words 
of his Apologia: ‘Cedo illi qui plus noverit in ista peritia satis quam 

0.” 
as J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 


IS ECCLESIASTES A TRANSLATION? 


THE title of this Note is phrased as a query, because the matter is not 
clear to my mind. But I have had for some time a feeling that the 
style of Ecclesiastes is, in certain respects, unsatisfactory and discon- 
certing, and the answer which to me raises the least difficulty and 
satisfies most of the data is that what we have is not an original but 
a translation. I cannot offer a demonstration of this, but I venture to 
hope that my remarks will not be out of place as a suggestion. 

. The Book called Ecclesiastes, itself a rendering of the extraordinary 
Hebrew title Xohéleth, is a most original work. Especially is this the 
case if we think of originality as a quality displayed rather in getting to 
grips with the essentials of a problem than in saying brilliant things 
about the surface of it. The author, considering the ancient problem 
of the unequal distribution of what are generally supposed to be the 
desirable things of life, passes on to consider the nature of real happiness, 
real success. He comes to the conclusion that a good deal of what 
passes for success is in itself worthless, and that the only positive good 


1 See especially the admirable work of R. H. Fletcher in his Arthurian Material 
in the Chronicles (1906) pp. 105 ff. 
2 Ibid. p. 45. 
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is having a job and liking it (v 17, 18)—as distinct from the evil of 
having a job which you don’t like, in order at some future time and 
place to have the means to enjoy what you now think you will like when 
you get it. 

But the clear thinking of Ecclesiastes is expressed in a singularly bald 
style. The baldness is perceptible in the English Version, but it is far 
worse in the Hebrew. There is no literary charm in the book due to 
the use of language’: the undoubted impressiveness of many passages is 
due to the underlying thought. 

Is there any real parallel to this in literature? The strange Greek of 
the Apocalypse of John is very far from baldness. It has a charm of 
its own: it is only the schoolmaster who is repelled. Mark is written 
not ‘in order’, in an unliterary, unconventional style, but it is full of 
striking words and phrases. The Fourth Gospel might possibly be 
described as bald in style, but it is quite correct. 

This brings me to the linguistic character of Ecclesiastes. Can the 
style of Ecclesiastes be described as correct or natural? It seems to me 
neither. It seems to me to have the awkward stiffness of a translation. 
If it be a translation, it is naturally a translation from the Aramaic. 
The object of this Note is to ask whether the view that Ecclesiastes is 
a translation from the Aramaic does not solve many of the linguistic 
problems offered by the book. 

The Aramaic influence in Ecclesiastes is of course evident, but 
usually it is explained to be due to ‘an author who ¢hought in Aramaic, 
and translated the Aramaic idiom, part by part, into unidiomatic 
Hebrew’ (Driver Zi#. O. 7., ed. 1894, p. 445 note 2). But if Aramaic 
be the language of the writer, why should he express his thoughts in 
Hebrew at all, except on the hypothesis that he aimed at canonicity? 
Or, at least, that he aimed at writing something in the general style of 
ancient Hebrew literature. This surely is not the case. He does not 
make any claim to ‘inspiration’. Joel seems to be an imitation of the 
old, pre-exilic prophetic style; many of the Psalms are no doubt quite 
late, so is Esther, so is Chronicles. But these books, though their 
lateness is evident to an attentive student, are not altogether incongruous 
with the older books. Daniel is the nearest parallel to Ecclesiastes, 
and part of Daniel is extant only in Aramaic, while the rest is itself 
possibly a translation. But even if the Hebrew parts of Daniel were 
originally written in Hebrew, there is an obvious reason, for Daniel 
professes to be prophecy and revelation, while Ecclesiastes makes no 
claim at all of that sort. Is it not more likely that the thoughts of the 
unconventional sceptic were put into form in the language of everyday? 

1 Except the use of mishpat ( = ‘how’) in viii 5,6: possibly this is a quoted 
proverb. 
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I have begun with these general considerations, because they seem to 
me fundamental. They seem to me to give the reason for declaring the 
question open. I now come to one or two definite instances, where it 
seems to me that the Hebrew text as we have it is rather the work of 
a not always skilful translator than that of ‘an author who ¢hought in 
Aramaic’ and wrote in something else. 

(a) Eccl. vii 14 (15). 

‘God hath even made the one side by side with the other to the end 
that man should not find out any thing that shall de after him.’ 

I quote the R.V., but I do not find it convincing, either as a senti- 
ment, or as a strict rendering of the Hebrew, which ends with the words 
Mowe wane OWA x¥DY xdy nat by 

4t. ‘for the reason that no man should find after him aught’. 

The question arises to whom ‘him’ refers—to man or to God? The 
English Version and a good many modern expositors refer it to man, but 
Symmachus has rod pi eipeivy dvOpwrov cat airod pémpw. This is no 
paraphrase, but a literal translation of what the sentence would mean if 
we treated it as Syriac. To find a thing affer so-and-so means in Syriac 
to find him guilty of or responsible for it. A good example is Lk. xxiii 
14 (= ot0% clpov & 7 dvOpirw rTovTw airov): translated in SC 
mids dwar’ <li sans (literally: ‘Nothing have I found 
after him’): other instances are Dan. vi 4, John xix 4, Acts xxviii 18 
(all syr. vg.), and Lk. xxiii 15 SC. 

According to this view, therefore, we should translate ‘God has made 
one thing against the other in such a way that no man should find any 
occasion of complaint against Him’. 

This seems to me quite in accordance with the thought of Ecclesiastes, 
but I doubt ifit be real Hebrew. I think it is an over-literal translation from 
an Aramaic original made by a translator who referred ‘ after him’ to man. 

(4) Eccl. iv 15 f. 

‘I saw all the living which walk under the sun, that they were with 
the youth, the second, that stood up in his stead. There was no end 
to all the people, even of all them over whom he was: yet they that 
come after shall not rejoice in him.’ 

This is R.V., which hardly differs from A.V. If the Bible were 
more read, instead of being talked about, I fancy we should not hear 
quite so much about ‘the noble English of our incomparable Version’. 
To such a passage as I have transcribed the only appropriate remark 
appears to me to be the words which immediately follow—‘ surely this 
also is Vanity !’ 

On looking at the passage, however, one sees that it is a general 
remark about all men, and further that there seems to be some contrast 
intended between those that come after and their predecessors, a Contrast 
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between some one and the youth who will be his successor. The 
decisive word is evidently that translated ‘the second’. Second to 
whom ? to his elder brother, or 40 Ais father? 

The Hebrew is s3wn, which of itself rather suggests a second son, as it 
does in English. But may it not be a mere rendering of the Aramaic 
tinyand (Syr. trayénd)? This word in Aramaic often implies the 
notion of ‘second in command’. In the Hymn of the Soul the Brother 
of the hero, i.e. the exalted Jesus, is called the ¢raydnd of the King 
of Kings, and in the Targums to Jerem. xvii 15 and Zech. xiii 7 the “#myd- 
nayya are ‘ persons of the second rank ’. 

With this clue we can make sense of the passage. ‘The living’ are 
the present generation, now in power and activity. ‘The youth’ is the 
second in command, destined in due course to supplant the present 
generation. There is no limit to human numbers, counting all the 
successive generations, but the latest generation have no cause for 
satisfaction (‘ rejoice ¢hereat’, not ‘rejoice in him’), for all’s a bubble! 

‘I saw all the living under the sun going along with the youthful 
generation, now occupying the second place, who will one day supplant 
their elders. There is no end to all the people, those that were before 
them ; yet let the last comers not rejoice thereat, for that also is Vanity.’ 

This makes sense, but is it Hebrew? I doubt it, except it be regarded 
as translation Hebrew. 

(c) The transmitted text of Ecclesiastes seems to have suffered here and 
there, but I venture to ask whether some of the passages which, as they 
stand, make no sense, do not look rather like the efforts of a translator 
who does not quite understand what is before him. Examples are iv 14> 
(wn abn), v 6, xii 11>. I do not include vi 8 » in this list, for it seems 
to me that the incoherence is due to corruption. The advantage of the 
wise man over the fool, seeing that their fates (according to our author) are 
so much alike, should consist in some saving or excepting clause: read, 
therefore, ssybav for syd md, and translate ‘ What advantage hath the 
wise man over the fool, except that he knows how to walk (i.e. to 
behave) before his contemporaries ?’ 

In the difficult passage Eccl. viii 1o also I feel it is impossible to 
make sense without emendation, and I take this opportunity of 
suggesting O’I9p (or DINpd) for omap. If manpo be preferred the 
word will have the technical sense of offering a sacrifice, if Dn’) it will 
have the more general meaning of coming near to God in the Temple: 
in either case, therefore, it has the connotation of ‘going to church’. 


1 In this last verse there is surely some corruption: ‘from one shepherd’ 
(Ins MY) is nonsense. The context suggests that by means of the lips the mind 
of one is imparted to others, i.e. the phrase should end with INN YI, YN 
(‘mind ’, ‘ intelligence”) occurs in Eccl. x 20, and is ‘given’ in 2 Chr. i to, 12. 
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With this trifling change, and reading with Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, and practically the ‘LXX’, inane for inanw™, the sense 
is: ‘And further I have seen wicked men at worship, and they who 
have done so come in and go off on their ways from the Holy Place 
and boast of it—this also is Vanity !’ 

If Ecclesiastes be a translation it is not out of place to suggest that 
the mysterious 9xw of i 5 was intended by him for "8% (or should it 
not be 8W? See Judges vi 17). In this case put the first Thin of ter. 6 
into ver. 5 and translate 

‘And the Sun rises and the Sun sets, and to its place where also it 
rises does it go. To the South and round to the North, round and 
round goes the Wind... .’ 

As has been pointed out by Siegfried and others, there is elsewhere in 
O.T. no trace of the idea that the Sun goes on his course with fatigue 
or effort, so that an unexplained allusion to the Sun ‘panting’ is really 
a difficulty. 

(d) Finally, all the long lists of Aramaic words and constructions, to be 
found in Siegfried or any other good Commentary on Ecclesiastes, will 
on this hypothesis receive their due explanation. No doubt ‘ Aramaisms’ 
did invade the later Hebrew style, but that was when it was really 
a dead language. The later we put the ‘Maccabaean’ Psalms, the 
Books of Chronicles, Esther, Ruth, &c., the more that we incline to 
postulate a Hebrew original for Jubilees or the Testaments of the XII 
Patriarchs, the harder is it to believe that Ecclesiastes was composed in 
the crabbed and unnatural lingo in which we read it in our Hebrew 
Bibles. It is better as Hebrew than some parts of the Greek Bible 
are as Greek, but I do not think it any better than that. I find it 
difficult to believe that so acute and careful-a thinker would have 
employed such a vehicle for his thought, and therefore I welcome the 
evidence here brought forward, which seems to me to suggest that what 
we have of the Preacher is a translation from a lost Aramaic original. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


Additional Note on the physical meaning of ‘ Vanity’. 


The word ban hével, translated ‘vanity’ in the English Bible, is 
a key-word in Ecclesiastes. We are not likely to apprehend fully the 
thought of the writer in applying the word to human life and effort, 
until we know the real physical meaning. It is commonly said to mean 
‘ breath’ or ‘a puff of wind’. When, however, we look for the proof of 
this statement we find it is an inference from Isaiah lvii 13, where it 
seems to stand in parallelism to v#a%. Generally it is used meta- 
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phorically, as here in Ecclesiastes. The verb San does not help us, for 
it is evidently a denominative from the metaphorical use of the noun. 
What can be gathered from the context of various passages in which the 
word occurs in the O. T. I will come to later. 

If Ecclesiastes be a translation from the Aramaic, it is reasonable to 
ask whether its use in Aramaic be not more precise. That seems to be 
the case. It is used for the ‘vapour’ or ‘exhalation’ that comes from 
the living body and is seen orf a cold day. Thus Psalm xc 9 ‘as a tale 
that is told’ (min wo, 4. ‘as a sigh’, or ‘a murmur’) is rendered in the 
Targum ‘as the breath of the mouth in winter’ (s1np2 xo dan 77), 
where the word for ‘ breath’ is not r#ak but Ava/. This form of words 
is quite decisive : an, emph. xban avila, is therefore the visible breath, 
no doubt thought of as a mere waste product, and quite different in 
substance from the invisible breath of life, 7#4d@. Levy quotes further 
Jebam. 80b, B. kama 50b, Shabb. 88b, from which we learn that Aav/a 
is used of the burning breath of angels, of the exhalation from a pit, 
and of the atmosphere of a rabbinical school full of hardworking pupils. 

Further, there is in vulgar Arabic a word /adda/, which means ‘to 
poultice’, or ‘to give a vapour bath to’. This is important, as shewing 
that the Jewish Aramaic use is not a mere inference from the Bible. 

Thus ‘exhalation’ appears to be the accurate physical meaning 
of the Aramaic Aav/é@, and so (no doubt) of its Hebrew equivalent Aéve/. 
‘Vanity’ is an exhalation, which comes into visible existence without 
force or effort, has no vigour, and rapidly vanishes into nothing. 

If we go on farther and ask what literary equivalent we can find for 
hével in Ecclesiastes and the other Old Testament passages, we must 
study the contexts in which the word is used. Most of them are so 
purely metaphorical that the Targum is justified in rendering it, as it 
does so often in Psalms, by xd, ie. ‘nothing’. But there are three 
passages which should govern our choice of aterm. In Psalm lxii 9 (10) 
we read that Aéve/ is the lightest thing the Psalmist can think of to be 
weighed in a balance ; in Psalm cxl 4 Aével is as fleeting as a passing 
shadow ; in Isaiah xlix 4 to work for Aéve/ is like working in mere chaos, 
in the primaeval disorder. 

As I have shewn, ‘exhalation’ is the most scientific rendering ; but 
some exhalations disperse very slowly. Not only is the word too long, 
it does not give sufficiently the idea of impermanence. ‘Breath’ 
inevitably suggests ‘life’ and activity: these are not wanted. ‘ Vapour’ 
is almost as bad as ‘ exhalation’, for the same reasons. Some time ago 
I used ‘bubble’ as a poetical equivalent : the object of this note is to 
confess that it is not a scientific equivalent, but to reiterate my con- 
viction that it is more appropriate as a poetical equivalent than its more 
scientific competitors. A bubble is very light, very fleeting, yet visible. 
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Like the breath in winter it also often comes from the human mouth, 
and a mass of bubbles does depict for us chaos. To say that Life is 
a Breath is almost tautology, but to say that Life is a Bubble is not 
very far from the thought of Ecclesiastes. 

F. C. B. 


ADVERSARIA. 
I. THE ‘ BLESSED PRESBYTERS’ WHO CONDEMNED NOETUS. 


Noetus the Smyrniot, the original inventor of Patripassianism, was 
examined’ and ultimately condemned at a council of ‘the blessed 
presbyters’. The object of this note is to try to give an answer to two 
questions: the first, Where was the council held? the second and more 
important, Who were the paxdpioe rperBirepor who composed it ? 

Our only real authority in the matter is Hippolytus. The account 
in Epiphanius /aer. lvii 1 is, as any one can satisfy himself who 
compares the two writers,’ dependent on the account in Hippolytus 
contra Noetum 1 (ap. Lagarde Hippolyti Romani quae feruntur omnia 
graece, 1858, pp. 43, 44). Epiphanius after his manner heightens the 
effect of the picture by dotting the i’s and crossing the t’s, as he copies 
out his source: but there is not the least reason to think that he made 
use of any other authority. So carelessly and unintelligently does he 
incorporate into his context the language of his exemplar, that whereas 
Hippolytus begins by saying that Noetus’ place was Smyrna and his 
date rather recent, od pd zoAAod xpdvov yevopuevos, Epiphanius transfers 
him to Ephesus, and writing nearly a century and a half later says that 
he taught od wpd érav mAedvwv, GAX’ ds zpd xpdvov TaY ToUTwY éxaTov 
tpuaxovra, ‘not so long ago, that is to say, some hundred and thirty 
years back !’ 

No statement therefore made in this connexion by Epiphanius is of 
any value, unless (a) it is a legitimate deduction from the words of 
Hippolytus, or (4) we find any special reason to suppose that it rests 
on some other authority and was not deduced (rightly or wrongly) from 
Hippolytus. 

As to place, Epiphanius knows of no other local connexion than 
Asia and Ephesus. As to the synod, he calls its members of paxdpuoe 
mpeaBurepo. tis éxxAnoias . . . of aitol mpecBirepor: but he also 

1 Besides the phrases quoted in the text, compare Hippolytus 43. 12 oljce 
mvevpatos GdAorpiov with Epiphanius dAAotpiy mvedyar: pepdpevos: H. 43. 12, 15 
eis énnppévoy, éwapya xapdias with E, éwdpyac: pavias éwapOeis. Comparison of 
H. 43. 25 ri otv waxdv now dofafaw riv xpiordv .. . wal pels Eva Gedy oldapev 
GAnOas, oidapev xpordv with E. ri ydp xaxdy menoinna ; éva Gedy Sofa (w, iva éniorapa 
may suggest that something has dropped out of our existing text of Hippolytus. 
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paraphrases twice with éi rot rpeoBurepiov dyopevos, épwrwpevos ard Tod 
apeo Burepiov, so that it is clear that he interpreted the word ‘ presbyters’ 
literally. From Epiphanius the statement has become current that 
a synod of presbyters examined and condemned Noetus, and separated 
him from the Church, éf€woav ris éxxAnoias. It does not appear to 
have occurred to Epiphanius, or to those who have relied on his 
authority, to ask the question how it came about that presbyters were 
able to excommunicate on grounds cf heresy without any mention of 
the bishop. Yet ex Aypothesi the date and place—the province of Asia, 
at a time somewhere towards the end of the second century—point us 
to a well-known centre of episcopacy. Polycrates of Ephesus was 
writing to Victor of Rome (Eus. H. Z. v 24) very soon after the 
time when Noetus’ case must have been in question, and the pre- 
suppositions of his letter (even apart from anything else we know of the 
organization of the Church at that date) would seem to be absolutely 
inconsistent with the settlement of a doctrinal issue in an important 
church of that district without reference to any bishop.’ 

We shall do well therefore to scrutinize rather carefully the evidence 
of Epiphanius on this question of the identification of the rpeoBvrepor, 
and especially to test it with reference to his source. 

Hippolytus speaks of Noetus in more than one of his writings: in the 
contra Noetum, and at two points in the Philosophumena or Ref. Omn. 
Haer., namely at the beginning of book ix and in the middle of book x. 
But as Epiphanius appears to be drawing here solely on the contra 
NVoetum, we will confine ourselves in the first instance to that writing. 
And we notice at once (besides the minor mistake of the substitution 
of Ephesus for Smyrna as the home of Noetus and of his preaching) 
that Epiphanius has gone beyond the letter of his authority in his 
references to the presbyterium: for while Hippolytus repeatedly speaks 
of of rpeoBirepor—ratra dxovoartes of paxdpior tperBirepor tporKaderd- 
pevor évarov THS éxxAXnoias ééyralor . . . raw TporKaerdpevor oF paxdptot 
mperBirepo jArcy~av . . . dvramoxpivovta: of mpemBirepor . 
éLéwoav THs éxxAnoias—he never speaks of 7d rpeoBurépiov. 

Now if we go on to ask what Hippolytus meant by ‘the blessed 
presbyters’, we shall find new light thrown on the problem by the 
references in the Philosophumena., And on the smaller point of the 
locality of the synod, the evidence of the PAi/osophumena is quite decisive. 

The opening chapters of the ninth book are occupied with an 
exposition of the teaching of Noetus and of its relation to the philosophy 
of Heraclitus. Not much is told us about his personal history, but the 


- « Aeyfarres 


1 The hypothesis of a temporary vacancy in the episcopate of the particular 
community is excluded by the definite mention of two meetings of the mpeoBvrepa 
and of an interval, apparently considerable, between them. 
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little that is said is precise and important. ‘There was a certain man 
called Noetus, by origin a Smyrniot. He was responsible for introducing 
a heresy constructed out of the doctrines of Heraclitus: and he had for 
his deacon and disciple a certain Epigonus, who settled at Rome and 
sowed there the seeds of his godless opinions. Epigonus had a disciple 
Cleomenes, and Cleomenes it was who developed the Noetian school at 
Rome with the connivance and ultimately the patronage of pope Zephy- 
rinus and his henchman and successor Callistus.’ Hardly anything is 
added in the references to Noetus in x 26, 27: we are told that 
a section of the Montanists adopted Noetian views ; the information 
as to the Smyrniot origin of Noetus is repeated, and the succession 
Noetus—Epigonus—Cleomenes is recapitulated ; finally the connexion 
of Callistus with Noetian and other heretical schools is emphasized. 

From these details three things emerge with clearness. (1) The 
date of Noetus is thrown well back into the second century. His 
disciple’s disciple was contemporary with Zephyrinus and Callistus in 
the first twenty years of the third century, so that the beginnings of 
Noetianism in its first home may be placed as early as a. D. 180, and 
it is not likely that the excommunication of Noetus can be any later 
than A.D. 190. (2) Any direct connexion of Noetus himself with Rome 
is excluded. Hippolytus says quite definitely that it was his disciple 
Epigonus who introduced Noetianism into the capital. There is 
nothing either in Hippolytus or Epiphanius to suggest that the scene 
of the transactions in which the ‘blessed presbyters’ were concerned 
on one side and Noetus on the other was anywhere else than in Asia 
Minor: and it is by a quite unaccountable slip that the Dictionary of 
Christian Biography (iv 49) transfers it to Rome. (3) If Epigonus 
is described as ‘deacon of’ Noetus, the natural, and indeed I think for 
the second century inevitable, deduction is that Noetus was a bishop: 
to Hippolytus’ phrase (ix 7. 1) Noyrés . . . ob dudxovos Kai pabyris 
yivera "Exiyovos I know of no early parallel save Hegesippus’ phrase 
(ap. Eus. H. Z. iv 22. 3) péxpis "Avixyrov, ob Suéxovos tv ’EXevbepos. 
But if Noethis was a bishop, the idea that he can have been excom- 
municated by a synod of presbyters becomes tenfold more difficult than 
before. 

And in fact, however natural it may have been for Epiphanius one 
hundred and fifty years later to misunderstand the language of Hippo- 
lytus, there is not the same excuse for us if we do’ so now, since the 
Philosophumena provide us with an exact parallel which illustrates what 
to Hippolytus would be implied in the phrase of paxdpuxr mpeoBirepor. 
Hippolytus twice refers to St Irenaeus by name (vi 42. 1, 55. 2: Wend- 
land 173. 12, 189. 11), and on both occasions he is called 6 paxdpws 
aperBvrepos Eipnvaios, though Hippolytus knew as well as we do that 
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Irenaeus was a bishop. I do not doubt that in the same way the 
paxdpio. mperBirepx of the Asiatic synod were the bishops of the 
neighbourhood. 

~ !hat does not exactly mean that to Hippolytus the titles ‘xpeoBvrepos 
and ériocxoros were interchangeable. But just as St Irenaeus could 
call the Roman bishops of the last generation, from Xystus to Anicetus, 
oi pd Swripos tperPirepa (ap. Eus. H. Z. v 24. 14) ‘the fathers before 
Soter’, just as 4 mpeoBurepos “Iwavvys should in my idea be translated 
‘Father John’, just as Hippolytus himself meant by 6 paxapuos rperBv- 
repos Eipnvaios that Irenaeus was one of the luminaries of the last 
generation ‘the blessed father Irenaeus’, so too I conceive that Hippo- 
lytus would only have used the phrase oi paxdpuor rperBirepo of a synod 
of bishops, if it had been held sufficiently far back in the past for its 
members to be numbered among the ‘blessed dead’. If the Phéloso- 
phumena were published ¢, a.D. 225, and the condemnation of Noetus 
took place ¢. A.D. 185-190, the interval would be fully adequate for 
this purpose. Again therefore I should render the phrase ‘the blessed 
fathers’. 

This interpretation assumes that the use of the word paxdpuos suggests, 
so far as it goes, that the zpeoBirepo. in question were dead. But an 
examination of the evidence for this technical use of paxdpios deserves 
a note to itself. 


II. Maxdpuos AS A TECHNICAL TERM.' 


I owe to a book which has never in its own sphere been superseded, 
Routh’s Religuiae Sacrae (ed. 2 vol. i pp. 179, 185: on the phrase in 
the fragments of Dionysius of Corinth 6 paxdpuos ipaiv éxiocxoros Swrip), 
the following citation from the Scholiast on the P/utus of Aristophanes 

TO MAkap éml Tv ayiwv A€yeras povovy TO MakApioc Kal MaKapictéc ét 

lévrev kai drofavévrwv makapituc 8& émi trav drofavévrwv povov. 

Of pdxap I have no instance to give from patristic writers. But as 
the word was (1) specially associated with the Homeric phrase pdxapes 
Geoi (and in prose with the phrase ‘Island, or Islands, of the blest’), 
and therefore (2) definitely pagan in association, it is just what we 
should expect that it should. not be found at all in the earliest Christian 
literature, and that when it does begin to be found it should be specially 
appropriated to the saints. 

Maxapirys with a proper name in the sense of ‘the departed’, ‘the 
late so-and-so’, is classical, but particularly frequent in late authors like 
Plutarch and Lucian (L. S. s.v.). There was no reason why Christians, 


1 The material of the following note comes in part from the slips contributed by 
various readers for the Lexicon of Patristic Greek. 
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who had more reason than others to regard the dead as ‘blessed’, 
should not adopt this language: and in fact it is of regular occurrence 
from the beginning of the Constantinian period. Thus it is common 
in Athanasius: Zp. Encycl. 7 iwé rot paxapirov "Adegdvdpov tod mpd éuod 
émurxérov (and so the council of Sardica ap. Ath. Afo/. contra Arian. 46 
td tod paxapirov "AXefdvdpov tod yevouévov érurxdrov *AXetavdpeias), 
Apol. ¢. Ar. 51 Kwvordvrws ... ypawas idia apis tov ddeAddv éavrod Tov 
paxapitny Kovorivra, tb. 59 6 pev paxapirns “Adégavdpos, tov paxapirny 
Kwvoravrivov, Ep. ad episcopos Aegypti 18, 19 passim, both of Alexander 
and of Constantine the Great. And so Epiphanius applies the term to 
Constantine the Greit de mens. et pond. 20, haer. 30. 4) and to bishop 
Eusebius of Vercelli (Zaer. 30. 5). , 

But though most commonly used in this sort of connexion, it must 
not be supposed that paxapirys is limited either to persons like emperors 
or bishops, or to the recently dead. Athanasius speaks among his 
own predecessors not only of Peter (Vita Antonii 47) as 6 paxapirns 
érioxoros Ilérpos, but of Dionysius (de sent. Dion. 1, 4) as tov paxapirny 
Avoviovov tov éricxorov, and even (as it was clear who was meant) as 
6 paxapirys (de sent. Dion. 5). Cosmas Indicopleustes (ii 104 a) applies 
it to his friend Menas 6 per’ éu0d paxapirys Mynvas. But it does probably 
represent a new extension of the term when we find it applied in the 
Paschal Chronicle to Biblical characters like St Peter and St Paul and 
even as far back as David (p. 249): earlier writers, and perhaps non- 
Alexandrine writers, would, I imagine, have used paxdpios instead. 

How far back in Christian times the usage of paxapirys extends, 
I should not like to say: the only ante-Nicene example which I have 
so far come across is in the Encyclical of the Synod of Antioch, 
¢. A.D. 268, ap. Eus. H. Z. vii 30. 3, Avovicvov tov éri ris "AAcEavdpeias 
kai Pippitiavov tov ard THs Kamradoxias tovs paxapiras. 

The word may, I dare say, be traced earlier still: I think however that 
the epithet most usually employed in the earliest Christian times was 
not paxapirys but paxdpos. Maxdpios had no sort of pagan associations : 
on the contrary it was a specially Christian and favourite word. But 
since it could be and was used as well of the living as of the dead, the 
problem before us is to see whether and when a distinct use of it in 
relation to the departed. began to grow up. - 

Two specific developements may be noticed in passing, where the 
application is fixed by the context respectively to the dead and to 
the living. Maxdpuos is the adjective most commonly used with pryun 
in Christian inscriptions: paxapias pvyjpys is the Greek equivalent of 
the Latin ‘bonae memoriae’.'' Conversely the abstract noun 4 paxa- 


1 References for Sicily in Gondi Trattato di epigrafia cristiana latina e greca del 
mondo romano occidentale (Rome 1920) p. 172. ; 
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porns as a title for bishops ‘Your Blessedness’ or ‘Your Beatitude’ 
implies of course the use of pwaxdpios for the living. But though this 
became in time a regular title, I am not sure whether it could be found 
before the fifth century’: St Basil, in addressmmg bishops, used 4 o7 
(or god) dydrn, cbAd Bea, OeoréBera, cepvorns, TyudTys, civeors, and the 
like, but I have not noticed paxaprys. And if it was not used in the 
fourth century, I think the reason probably was that paxdpios was 
by that time reserved ordinarily, even if not exclusively, for the dead. 
Certainly this seems to be the consistent usage of St Basil. In the 
case of Silvanus of Tarsus we cannot, so far as I know, prove that he 
was dead when he is first mentioned with the epithet paxdpios (ep. 67 
p. 160E: cf. epp. 223 p. 339 E, and 244 p. 378D), though there is 
nothing to shew that he was alive. In all other cases the evidence is 
clear. Ep. 95 (p. 189 A, c) ‘ the blessed deacon Theophrastus’, waOdvra 
Thy Koiunow Tov paxapiov daxdvov: more often of bishops, of Dionysius 
of Milan ep. 197 (p. 288), of St Athanasius epp. 214 (p. 321) 258 
(p. 3948), of pope Liberius ep. 263 (p. 406c), and of Hermogenes, 
the predecessor of Dianius in the episcopate of Cappadocian Caesarea, 
epp. 81? (p. 174 B) 263 (p. 406). An obscurer reference in a letter 
written by Basil on behalf of his brother Gregory of Nyssa, ep. 225 
(p. 345 B) padwov yap ax abraév rav ypappdrwv Tod paxapiov émoKdrov 
gavepay tHv dAnOeav rojo, must I think mean simply ‘from the 
papers of the late bishop’. 

Clearly St Basil uses paxdpws Or paxapwiraros where St Athanasius, 
as we have seen, would have used paxapirys. As between the positive 
and superlative, the latter seems to be preferred in the case of specially 
eminent or saintly persons—Athanasius, Dionysius, Liberius, and (on 
one of two occasions) Hermogenes."* 


How far back can St Basil’s usage be traced? Does it give us 


1 We have, among the material collected for the Patristic Lexicon, references 
from John Moschus, from the Emperor Justinian, from Eutychius of Constantinople 
(sixth century), and, as the rendering of beatitudo, from the Greek version of the 
Council of Carthage of 419. And when the Definitio fidei of the Council of 
Chalcedon speaks of the letter rod paxapwrdrov kal dywrarov dpyvemoxdmov 
A€ovros ri ypapeicav mpds Tov év ayios dpxienicxomoy Pdaviayéy, we see the 
growth in the fifth century of the process of using these adulatory terms of 
living prelates. : 

2 A certain presbyter of Caesarea is described as rdv é«yovoy Tov paxapiov 
‘Eppoyévous Tod riv peyaAny wal dppneror (v. 1. dppnroy) miorw ypaypavros év rh peyadn 
ovvdiy. Does this mean merely that Hermogenes subscribed the Creed at the 
great Council—but that should be éroypdayarros, and besides Leontius was according 
to the Nicene lists still bishop at the time of the Council—or how are we to explain 
the allusion? Was Hermogenes acting as secretary to the Council? 

8 Gregory Nazianzen uses the superlative in reference to his own parents, é 
évroAdv Tav pakapwrarav yovéwv pov. 
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reasonable warrant to think that when Hippolytus spoke of of paxdpior 
mperBirepor he meant ‘the departed fathers’ ? 

There is a passage in Eusebius contra Marcellum i 4. 17, where he 
criticizes the comments of Marcellus of Ancyra on a letter of Asterius, 
from which some light is thrown upon the question: for it suggests 
a transitional time in the use of the word when it was sometimes, but 
not regularly, used as an honorific address to the living. Asterius 
addressed his letter rpds tov paxdpiov. IavAivov, and if this had been 
a quite ordinary method of addressing bishops Marcellus could hardly 
have satirized it as he did, paxdpiov airov da rotro cimiv drt Thy aitrhv 
elyev “Aotepiw défav: ‘he called him “ blessed”, and I suppose he did 
so because he was on his own side’. Eusebius’ argument seems to imply 
familiarity with the use of the word for the living, but still more with its 
use for the dead (Paulinus had died in the interval): rdv rod Geo 
dvOpwrov, Tov ds GAnOas tprpaxdprov, TlavAivoy ... paxapiws piv BeBuw- 
Kora paxapiws 5¢ dvareravpévov, mada Te Kexoyunpévov Kal pydey aitd 
SuevoxAotvra. When Eusebius a little later on (i 4. 50) refers to Mar- 
cellus’ attacks on Paulinus in the words daBaAX« tov paxdpov, I think 
that he again means to remind his readers that Paulinus was dead. 

Dionysius of Alexandria, writing to pope Xystus of Rome, therefore 
in A.D. 256-257, uses the word of his own immediate predecessor (ap. 
Eus. 1. £Z. vii 9. 2) mpd ris éuijs xeiporovias, olwar dé Kal ris ToD paxapiov 
“HpaxAG xaracracews. 

Of course the title as applied to Biblical characters and writers means 
ordinarily no more than just what we mean by ‘St’: 6 paxdpws TatAos 
is ‘St Paul’, and the usage extended to the Old Testament as well as 
to the New. Yet I am not quite sure that when Clement of Rome 
recalls the attention of the Corinthians to the epistle rod paxapiov 
IlavAov tod drocroAov (§ 47), or when Polycarp wrote similarly to the 
Philippians (§ 3) of the wisdom rod paxapiov xai évddfou IavAov, the 
blessedness of ‘the departed’ was wholly absent from their thought : 
cf. Apoc, xiv 13 paxdpuor of vexpot of év Kupiw dmrobvicxovres am’ dprt. 
Certainly the references to Polycarp himself in the Martyrium Polycarpi 
do seem to me to connect the use of paxdpus rather definitely with 
his death and martyrdom: the epithet is nowhere used in the body of 
the narrative, but four times over in close connexion with the verb 
paptupéw: § I Ta Kara Tovs paprupyocavras Kal Tov paxdpiov [loAvKaprov, 
§ 19 Ta Kata Tov paxdpiov TlodvKaprov os... paprupnoas, § 21 paprupe 
5 paxdpwos TlodvKapros, § 22 éuapripnoe 6 paxdpios TloAvKapros. Again 
in the Letter of the churches of Lyons and Vienne paxdpwos is the 
adjective consistently used whether of the martyrs as a body or of 
individual martyrs like Pothinus and Blandina (ap. Eus. H. £. v 1. 
4, 19, 27, 29, 47, 55). In both of these documents the technical 
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sense of ‘the blessed dead’ appears to come definitely into view’; 
and with these passages would go the reference of Irenaeus in the 
letter to Florinus, ap. Eus. H. £. v 20. 6 tiv romov & & xabelo- 
pevos SueXéyero 5 paxdpws ToAvxapros. I should similarly interpret 
the language of Serapion of Antioch (Eus. H. Z. v 19. 2, 3, Routh 
Rell. Sacr i 451, 452, 457) KAavodiov "Arodwapiov rod paxapwrdarou 
yevopevov év ‘leparrdde: érvoxdrov, Swras 6 paxdpuos 5 év “Ayxuddry. 

Against these references to the dead two are quoted to the living 
from the documents of the same period: Dionysius of Corinth, writing 
to the church of Rome when Soter was bishop, speaks of 4 paxdpios 
ipav érioxoros Ywryp (ap. Eus. H. £. iv 23. 10), and Alexander of 
Jerusalem, writing to the church of Antioch, says that he is sending the 
letter by the hands of Clement 84 KAzpevros rod paxapiov rperBvurépov. 
But in these cases the recipients knew well enough if the ‘blessed’ 
bishop or presbyter in question was living, just as the vocative paxdpue 
is occasionally found, for the more usual dyamyré, e.g. in the anti- 
Montanist ap. Eus. #.Z. v 16. 15°: and no more is contended 
in this note than that in appropriate contexts the epithet had 
at least from the early third century begun to acquire a technical 
meaning in reference to the ‘blessed dead’. For a time no doubt the 
two uses may have gone on side by side: and in Latin the epithet 
beatus and the still more frequent Jdeatissimus followed I think 
a separate line of developement, and did not become attached to ‘the 
departed’ as paxdpwos did. 

But I have no sort of doubt that Hippolytus, whether in the paxdprox 
apeaBirepor of the c. Voetum or in the paxdpios rperBirepos Eipyvaios of 
the Philosophumena, was already using paxdpws in the later technical 
sense. In his phraseology the paxapios and the zpeoBurepos helped 
one another out, so that there would have been no danger for con- 
temporaries, as there was for Epiphanius, of misunderstanding his 
meaning.° . 

C. H. Turner. 

1 So in the Apostolic Constitutions James and Stephen, the martyrs of the Book 
of Acts, are specially singled out in connexion with the epithet paxdpios, v 8. 1, 
vi 30. 10, viii 46. 16 (ed. Funk 263. 17, 385. 6, 562- 10). 

2 I take this reference from Bonwetsch Geschichte des Montanismus p. 32 n. 1, 


who is concerned to minimize any implication of the reference of paxapios to the 
departed, 

3 There are of course other ways of employing the epithet paxdpios than in the 
personal reference to which I have here been limiting my enquiry. For instance 
there is the use of the word in relation to the Godhead,.the ‘ Blessed Trinity’. 
I have made no special investigation, but I do not suppose that paxapos is as 
frequent in this connexion as some other epithets. Eusebius of Caesarea has ri 
dyiav xai paxapiay Tpada Praep. Ev. xi 20, and ri dyiav xai paxapiay nai pvoTiniy 
Tpiada c. Marcell. i 1 (3. 24). 
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IRISH VERSIONS OF THE 7TRANSITUS MARIAE. 


I 


In the Liber Flavus Fergusiorum vol. ii f. 48 (99), 2 manuscript in 
the library of the Royal Irish Academy, occurs an interesting version 
of the Zransitus Mariae hitherto unnoticed by students of apocrypha. 
From the style of the Irish it is said to date from the fourteenth century, 
but, as will be shewn hereafter, it enshrines much earlier documents. 
It has never been translated into English, but a fairly full résumé is now 
given. 

As Mary is praying, ‘and she had completed forty-nine years on the 
Ascension of the Saviour to Heaven’, Christ appears to her, tells her 
of her approaching death, and gives her a palm. She fears to take it 
lest she should arouse the anger of the Jews, but He reassures her by 
telling her that that palm will afterwards work miracles in Jerusalem. 
She and Christ go on the Mount of Olives, and as they walk to and fro 
all the trees bow down to the palm. He reminds her of the incident 
on the road to Egypt (virtually as in Pseudo-Matthew). Christ goes to 
Heaven, and Mary returns home: as she nears her house ‘a mighty 
vibration seizes it through the glory and honour of the palm’. She 
goes into the lower cellar, bathes herself, and puts on all her garments 
in honour of Christ (who has returned from Heaven) and sits by her 
bedside. She speaks to Him. Then God sends messages to the holy 
and upright people who live near her, and they all come to her. She 
tells them of her approaching death, and bids them lay her out and 
take a lighted torch in the hand of each of them. Two angels come to 
meet each soul, she says, the angel of truth and the angel of untruth. 
She warns them to take heed to themselves, so that the dwelling of the 
devil may not be in their minds. When the maidens hear this great 
fear comes on them, and the ‘human race’ (the maidens, or the 
bystanders) says: ‘Oh Mother if on thee there is fear what path we 
[you ?] shall go, [what shall we do, ] for if the shepherd flees before the 
wolf, what path shall the sheep go escaping him ?’ 

The Apostle John enters. Mary bids him guard her body, lest the 
jews should burn it. He thereupon weeps till the ground is wet before 
him. She then shews him the garments for her burial, and the robes 
for the two (three?) virgins, also the palm, which she directs him to 
take and put above her grave. He declines to receive it until the 
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other Apostles come, lest there should be jealousy at the preference 
shewn to him. Immediately after, the Apostles come on clouds from 
the regions where they have been preaching. . Peter enters the house 
first, then Paul. They greet each other. Peter bids Paul pray to God 
to reveal why He has brought them all together. Paul says he is the 
last chosen, and that Peter, the senior of all, should do so. Peter 
accordingly does so. Then John comes and tells them how he was 
brought from Ephesus on a cloud (apparently with his twenty-nine 
disciples). They then come and greet Mary, who is overjoyed, and 
shews them her burial-garments. 

On the beginning of the third day Peter bids the Apostles take 
lighted torches in their hands, so that they may be ready to meet the 
Saviour. Paul says that he has never seen Christ in the flesh, and 
desires to know something of the true teaching. Peter replies ‘ This is 
the teaching. He who will not fast every day will not attain to the 
Kingdom of God.’ Paul says the people will not receive this on 
account of its severity, and that they will kill Peter. He then asks 
John. The latter replies ‘He who does not shun every evil practice, 
he shall not have the Kingdom of Heaven’. This is also too hard. 
Paul then asks Andrew. He replies ‘He who will not leave his father 
and mother and all his friends for love of Jesus, he will not get the 
Heavenly Kingdom’. This is also considered too severe. Paul says 
the teaching should be ‘supportable pronouncements, that is, fasting 
each week on each of them, so that weariness and disgust may not 
seize them’. Christ, with Michael and the heavenly host, comes into 
their midst silently ; He says that Paul’s teaching will be accepted, and 
promises to reveal to him the Divine mysteries. ‘Then Christ went 
forward in a shining flame, and summoned Paul with him.’ Death 
raises an objection. ‘“Let him come”, said the Devil, “‘till we do 
battle, and till we find out which of us is the stronger, and if it be he 
who is the stronger, bring him with you to Heaven, and shew him all 
the glories and pains in Heaven and Hell.”’ Christ orders Paul to 
fight the Devil, ‘for I have promised that I would not bring any one 
to Heaven save him who would win [/#. break] a battle on the Devil’. 
He directs Peter to help him. The two Apostles fight and overcome 
the Devil. 

Peter and Paul then return to the house. The brilliancy of Mary is 
insupportable. After a little conversation the house is filled with 
mighty noise and fragrance of angels, so that all fall asleep except the 
virgins and the Apostles. Christ then comes, and takes her soul in 
His arms. It is in human form, seven times brighter than the sun, and 
exceeding white. He bids them take the body ‘to the left side of the 
city, for it is there is the grave of Anna her own mother, and put her in 
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the grave and guard her’. Mary’s body speaks to Christ (in an evidently 
corrupt passage). The Apostles and the three virgins prepare to carry 
the body. Peter bids John carry the palm before them, but the latter 
says Peter should. The Jewish people, incited by the Chief Priest, 
make an attack on the procession, but ‘their sight was taken from their 
eyes, and their strength from their hands, and the power of movement 
from their feet’. One, however, tries to break the palm which John 
is carrying, and to overturn the body, but his hands come off, and 
adhere to the bier. On his repentance and conversion he is cured, 
and heals the Jews with the palm. The Apostles sit round the grave. 
Christ comes with Michael and the angels. The body is taken up into 
the clouds by them, the Apostles accompanying it. When they reach 
Paradise the body (soul) of Mary is under the tree of life in Paradise, 
and the one is restored to the other. 

Then the Apostles remind Christ that He had gueadact to shew them 
(Hell). He replies ‘It were worse for you to see it’, but says He will - 
shew them Hell if they so desire. At this ‘a mighty cloud came towards 
them, which carried off the Apostles and Michael and Mary along with 
Christ to the door of Hell, and they were cast down to the ground 
there’. At His command Hell is opened. The people of Hell cry out 
to Michael, who falls on his face, and says ‘ Methinks it is I myself who 
am bearing those pains ’. At this Christ rebukes him, and says ‘I have 
shed my blood, and given my body for them ; but you, however, are but 
for one hour praying to me for them’. 

He then bids Michael shew something of the pains of Hell to the 
Apostles. They see some with fiery darts in their mouths, so that they 
cannot speak. Peter asks who are these. He is told that they are wise 
men who did not follow their own teaching. Others have their hands 
burning, and little infants in flames (hanging) out of their sides (breasts?) 
sucking at them. ‘These are ignorant priests who did not understand 
the Canon of the Lord, nor how to give penance aright. Others had 
red-hot fetters on hands and feet, and demons scourging . . . rods (MS 
illegible). These were rich people who did not give in charity. Unjust 


judges who perverted the truth for money or gain had red-hot swords 


through their tongues. 

The people of Hell cry out to Mary to intercede with her Son in 
order that He may give them some respite. He answers them ‘I was 
crucified for your sakes, and my side was pierced, and my head was 
crowned with thorns, but you refused the ten commandments of the 
law of God, in spite of my teaching to you, and why should I give you 
relief?’ Mary kneels in supplication to Him, and bares her right 
breast; and in honour of her and the Apostles three hours respite 
every Sunday is granted them. Hell is then closed. Mary is taken 
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to Paradise, and the Apostles go to their several regions to preach the 
Gospel. 


Much might be said on the foregoing, but we shall confine ourselves 
to as few remarks as possible. The version is curiously composite. In 
several points it agrees with the Golden Legend, and with that Latin 
text which Tischendorf in his Apocalypses Apocryphae had designated B. 
Of more importance are the points of connexion with Eastern apocrypha. 
It will be noticed that it is Christ who announces her death to Mary. 
In the Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Arabic versions of the story this action 
is performed either by Gabriel or an unnamed angel. But in three 
Coptic documents it is done by Christ Himself; in one of these He 
brings her garments for her shroud, and three branches of palm after her 
spirit is taken away. The statement that God sent Mary’s holy neigh- 
bours to her finds a parallel in a Coptic version where a Voice bids the 
virgins from the Mount of Olives go to her. Again, Mary says that two 
angels come to meet each soul, the angel of truth and the angel of 
untruth. This can be paralleled by passages in Irish literature, but it 
is also found in a Coptic account. ‘They say that two powers come 
after each soul, one of light, another of darkness.’ ' 

The curious, and apparently defective, passage in which the maidens, 
or the bystanders, express their fear at what fate may befall them, finds 
a parallel and an explanation in the Syriac and Arabic, though there 
the words are put into the mouth of St John. In Enger’s Arabic version 
he says to the Virgin ‘Since you have borne Christ why do you fear to 
depart from the world? What will be the position of those who are 
lower than you, and who, when they leave the world, do not know what 
fate will be theirs?’ In the longer Syriac version it is more full. ‘If 
thou who art the Mother of God art so grieved because thou art going 
out of this world, what shall the upright and righteous do when they go 
out of this transient [world] to the world that passeth not away ?’* 

But the most interesting point about the Irish version is that a con- 
sidgrable portion of it finds a parallel, and presumably an origin, in 
a Syriac work entitled Zhe Obseguies of the Holy Virgin. As the book 
in which it is contained is scarce and out of print the passage referred 
to may be given briefly. The Syriac is fragmentary, and commences in 
the middle of a judgement of Solomon which Paul is relating. Then 
Paul desires to know the doctrine of the Apostles in order that he may 
preach it. Peter replies that no one who will not fast all his days will 


1 Forbes Robinson Coptic Apocryphal Gospels pp. 33, 531 95) 99, III. 

2 Enger Johannis Apostoli de Transitu B. Mariae p. 514 (French trans. in Migne 
Dict, des Apocryphes ii p. 503); Lewis Apocrypha Syriaca p.27; W. Wright 
Contributions to Apocryphal N. T. from Syriac p. 22. 
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see God. Paul replies that this is too severe, and that the people would 
kill Peter if he preaches this. He then turns to John, who replies that 
he will preach that any one who is not a virgin all his days will not see 
God. Paul says this is too hard, and questions Andrew. The latter 
says that no one who does not leave father and mother, &c., and go out 
after our Lord is able to see God. Paul replies that the words of Peter 
and John are light compared with his. Then Peter and Andrew ask 
Paul in what way he desires that they should go and preach. Paul 
advocates marriage, and fasting on one or two days in the week. The 
Apostles murmur, and will not receive this. They are sitting round 
the tomb, and as they discuss Paul’s words Christ and Michael come 
from Heaven. Christ says that Paul’s teaching is the one to be 
received, and then turning to Paul promises to teach him the things 
that are in Heaven. He then bids Michael bring Mary’s body to 
Paradise. The Apostles are also carried up. The body of Mary goes 
to the Tree of Life, and her soul is caused to enter into it. Then the 
Apostles remind Christ that He had promised to shew them dreadful 
things. Whereupon ‘Our Lord made a sign with His eyes, and a cloud 
snatched away the Apostles and Mary and Michael and Our Lord 
along with them, and carried them to where the sun sets, and left them 
there. And Our Lord spake with the angels of the pit, and the earth 
sprang upward, and the pit was revealed in the midst of the earth.’ 
The Apostles look in. Those in the pit see Michael, and beg him to 
ask the Lord to grant them a little respite. Mary and the Apostles fall 
on their faces in terror at the sight. Christ reminds them that He had 
warned them that they could not bear it. Michael speaks to those in 
the pit; the angel over the waters draws near, and beseeches God. 
Here the fragment breaks off.’ P 

Although a number of incidents are interpolated in the Irish version 
of what is a continuous narrative in the Syriac, yet there can be no 
doubt that the former is dependent on the latter, so that we have here 
an instance of a direct connexion between Irish and Syriac literature. 

Though the Irish version belongs to the fourteenth century, as we 
have said, yet the connexion between the two literatures can be traced 
back to a much earlier period. In the introductory portion of the 
Vision of Adamnan, which is said to date from the tenth century, there 
occurs the following passage. ‘On the day of Mary’s death all the 
Apostles were brought to look upon the pains and miserable punish- 
ments of the unblest; for the Lord commanded the angels of the West 
to open up the earth before the face of the Apostles, that they might see 

1 W. Wright Contributions to Apocryphal Literature of the New Testament from 


the Syriac pp. 42 ff. In Atkinson Passions and Homilies from Leabhar Breac p. 457 
there is an allusion to the damned speaking to Michael and his reply. 
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and consider Hell with all its torments, even as Himself had told them, 
long time before his Passion.’* 

It might be noted that a longer, and somewhat different, account of 
the dispute of the Apostles about their doctrines is to found in the 
Ethiopic work, Zhe Book of the Mysteries of Heaven and Earth. In it 
each of the Twelve declares briefly what will form the subject of his 
preaching in that part of the world to which he goes.. Then Paul enun- 
ciates his doctrine. Immediately afterwards Christ appears and supports 
what Paul says, declaring that his words are more acceptable to Him 
than theirs. Then He turns to the Twelve, and upbraids each one of 
them for the attitude they have adopted at the time of His Passion. 
Peter has denied Him; John has rejoiced with the princes of the 
priests while He hung on the cross; Bartholomew has fled together 
with his sister’s son Rakub; Nathanael has hidden himself in a wood; &c.* 

In the description of Hell the most important item is the difficult 
passage relative to the ignorant priests with little infants in flames 
(hanging) out of their sides (breasts?) sucking at them. One is at 
once reminded of passages in the Apocalypse of Peter; but whether that 
apocalypse was known in Ireland, or exerted any influence on Irish 
literature, is a question not easy to answer. But some light is thrown 
on the above curious passage by a sentence in the later partion of the 
Vision of Adamnan (which is almost certainly an addition to the 
original work). ‘The children that are tearing the men in orders are 
they who were committed to them for amendment, but they amended 
them not, neither reproved them.’ Both passages seem to be imperfect. 
In the first no reason is given for the presence of the infants; in the 
second their presence is explained, but they are introduced abruptly 
into the narrative without previous mention. At all events it is clear 
that the children are brought in for the express purpose of inflicting 
punishment on the negligent clergy who should have instructed them 
but did not. The conception may be based, if not ultimately on the 
Apocalypse of Peter, at all events on some lost apocalypse: may we 
hazard the suggestion that we have here a portion of that curious work, 
once current in Ireland, of which a very corrupt fagment has been 
published in Revue Bénédictine (t. xxiv p. 311) and in the JOURNAL 
(vol. xx p. 15)? We may also compare with these two other passages. 

1 Boswell An Irish Precursor of Dante p. 29; Journal of Theological Studies for 
Ig10, p. 290. Other parallels may briefly be noted. The Virgin sees Hell, 
Lewis Apocrypha Syriaca p. 64; Basset Apocryphes Ethiopiens v p. 68. In the 
Apocalypse of the Virgin she is conducted through Hell, James Apocrypha Anecdota 
parti; Revue des études grecques t. xiii p. 233. In the Ethiopic Jmstructions of 
Christ to His disciples the twelve Apostles (without Mary) are shewn Hell, Basset 
op. cit, vii p. 9. 

2 Patrologia Orientalis t. i fasc. -1 p. 86. 
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Alberic of Monte Cassino, in his early twelfth-century vision, sees in 
a great fire women who procured abortions, while their children (who 
are really demons in disguise) stand before them and upbraid them. 
In William of Stranton’s descent into St Patrick’s Purgatory in 1406, 
men and women are beaten by their own children with brands of fire. 
This was the doom of parents who had neglected to correct their off- 
spring during life.’ 

The concluding portion, which describes the petition of the damned 
for some respite, and Mary’s successful prayer for them, is based on the 
late Greek Apocalypse of the Virgin, which in its turn is built upon the 
Vision of Paul. The conception of a brief cessation from torment 
being granted to the souls in Hell occurs elsewhere in Irish literature, 
e.g. at the end of the Vision of Adamnan, in the Voyage of the Sons of 
Ua Corra, and in the Cdin Domnaig; but it is far from being exclu- 
sively Irish in origin, as it is found in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and 
Coptic. 

In conclusion, several points in the Irish find no parallel in the other 
versions of the Zransttus Mariae. Such are: (1) The trees bowing to 
the palm which Mary carries. (2) The introduction into the narrative 
of the story of the palm-tree. (3) The house vibrating at the presence 
of the palm. (4) The story of Christ bringing Paul to Heaven, and of 
the fight of the two Apostles with the Devil. (5) The direction that 
Mary should be buried in her mother Anna’s grave. (6) Peter telling 
John to carry the palm (in all the versions in which the story occurs it 
is John who speaks first to Peter). (7) The introduction of the 
description of Hell. (8) The petition of the damned, and Mary’s 
prayer for them. Of these Nos. 2, 7, and 8 are almost certainly inter- 
polations made by the Irish compiler. One cahnot speak with equal 
sureness of Nos. 1, 3, and 4. It may be conjectured that these are 
taken from some source (possibly a Syriac one) now unknown ; had we 
Wright’s Odseguées in its entirety, or a cognate document, our conjecture 
might become a certainty.” ; 

II 


There is another version of the Zransitus Mariae on f. 64a of 
a manuscript in the library of the Royal Irish Academy classed 3. B. 22. 
In general this account does not need much comment, as it is 


1 Boswell op. cit. p. 42. . Alberic’s vision is in Dante, opere minore, rime vol. v 
p. 283. W. of Stranton’s vision is in Seymour St Patrick’s Purgatory. For the 
question as to whether the Apocalypse of Peter was known in ancient Ireland see 
a sentence in the Vision of Adamnan (Boswell p. 45), which would seem to imply 
that it was. 

2 A passage slightly resembling (1) occurs in a fragment (Wright of. cit. p. 50), 
where the trees on the Mount of Olives bow down to the Apostles. 
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admittedly based on the Golden Legend, quoting such authorities from 
the latter as John of Damascus, Cosmas Vestitor, Andrew of Crete, the 
pseudo-Dionysius, &c. ; 

Yet it does not hold slavishly to the Golden Legend, and the points 
where it breaks away must be noted. When the Virgin shews John the 
palm and garments she also puts into his hand a parchment written 
by Christ before His Passion, which contained mysteries of divine lore. 
Over her grave was ‘a four-cornered stone cut wonderfully, of which 
the upper part was smooth and even, and the lower part hollow; and 
it closed the grave, so that neither clay nor ashes nor dirt could get 
through it’. The episode of doubting Thomas occurs as follows. 
When he sees Mary being carried up he asks Christ to give him some 
token which people will not call in question. In response the cloak 
that had been wrapped round her in the tomb falls back. Thomas 
joyfully shews it to the Apostles. They all hasten to the tomb, but find | 
nothing in it but ‘the heavenly flour which is called manna’. 

The concluding portion differs altogether from the Golden Legend. 
Mary is carried aloft through five named Heavens, viz. Aereum, Coelum, 
Coelum Etherium, Coelum Sidereum, and Coelum Empyreum. Count- 
less hosts of angels come to meet her. She is welcomed by Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, the other patriarchs, Joseph her husband, and finally 
by the Trinity. To a certain extent this resembles Tischendorf’s 
Greek version. But it finds a closer parallel in the longer Syriac and 
Arabic versions. In these she passes through the lower heaven and the 
heaven of heavens (the first, second, and third in the Arabic) where she 
sees the celestial wonders. Then she enters the Heavenly Jerusalem. 
It had twelve gates, at each of which an Apostle (a guardian in the 
Arabic) stood. As she enters each she is adored by celestial beings, by 
the souls of the disciples and prophets, or by the elements. Finally 
she sees the Trinity. It seems fairly probable that the concluding 
portion of the Irish text is influenced by the Eastern versions." 


St Joun D. SEymour. 


1 Enger lohannis Apostoli de Transitu B. Mariae (Migne Dict. des Apocr. ii 
p. 527); Lewis Apocr. Syriaca p. 65; Budge The History of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
ii p. 128; Journal of Sacred Literature vii (new series) p. 157. 
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THE ANAPHORA OF THE ETHIOPIC TESTAMENT 
OF OUR LORD. 


THE Ethiopic version of the Zestament of our Lord is contained in 
two manuscripts of the British Museum (Orient. 793 and 795). One 
of the chapters of the Zéstament gives an account of the celebration 
of the Eucharist. The Syriac version of this is well known from the 
English translation published in 1902 by Cooper and Maclean. In 
the notes of their edition occasional reference is made to the Ethiopic 
version, and in an Appendix a translation is given of the Ethiopic 
Anaphora of Our Lord Jesus Christ which is based on the Anaphora 
of the Zestament. No translation of the Anaphora as it is found in 
the Ethiopic Zestament has hitherto been published. It will be seen 
to follow on the lines of the Syriac version. There are, however, 
differences of reading, in some of which the Ethiopic seems to have 
preserved a better text. 

The following translation is made from Orient: 793 (A), except in 
one or two places in which the other MS (B) has obviously a better 
reading. 

In the notes the symbol Syr. is used for the Syriac version of the 
Testament. 

‘ Concerning the Order of the Eucharist 
(being chapter ix [xv in B] of the Zestament of our Lord). 


While offering let the veil be drawn over (and) let the bishop* (papas) 
offer within, with the presbyters and deacons, monks and widows, and 
sub-deacons and deaconesses* and readers to whom grace has been given. 

And let the bishop while he offereth stand in their midst and the 
presbyters on his right hand and on his left, and the widows behind them 
on the left, and the deacons* on the right, and the readers behind the 
deacons, and the sub-deacons behind the readers, and the deaconesses behind 
the sub-deacons. 

And the bishop alone shall place his hand on the loaves which they have 


1 B omits ‘ papas’, perhaps rightly, as the word does not occur in Syr., and else- 
where in the Anaphora the Eth. word for bishop is the Gk, éicxo7os. 

2 B per homoioteleuton omits from ‘monks’ to ‘deaconesses’. The text agrees 
with Syr., except for the insertion of ‘monks’. 

3 So Band Syr. A reads: deaconesses. 

* B adds: and on the left. 
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offered on the altar, and the presbyters shall raise(?)' their hands with 
fear, and the others shall stand in quietness. 

And a catechumen shall not then be present, and even if there be one 
that hath (believing) children or a wife, he shail not offer (\it. give), unless 
he be a believer and be baptized. 

And before the bishop offereth, or the presbyter, the people shall give the 
Peace one to the other, men to men, and women to women. 

And then there shall be a deep silence and as they are silent, the deacon * 
shall say thus, and make proclamation before the Thanksgiving. 

Be your hearts in heaven. 

And if there be one that hath aught against his neighbour, let him 
forgive him. 

If there be one that thinketh hypocrisy in his heart, let him make 
confession. 

If there be one in whom is pollution of mind,* let him withdraw. 

If there be one that hath fallen into sin, let him not forget it, for it 
shall not be forgotten. 

If there be one that hath a diseased mind,* let him not draw nigh. 

If there be one that is defiled, or that is: not clean, let him withdraw. 

If there be one that is a stranger to the commandment of Jesus, let 
him withdraw. 

If there be one that despiseth the prophets, let him withdraw himself 
from the wrath of the Only-begotten, and save his soul (07, himself) ; 
let him not do despite to the cross; and let him flee from the wrath of 
God, for we have Him who seeth us, the Father of light with His Son ‘* 
and His holy angels who visit the Church. 

See to your souls (07, yourselves) and cleanse your bodies, and 
remember not their transgressions against your neighbours. 

See that none be in wrath against his fellow ; the Lord seeth. 

Lift up your hearts. Let us draw nigh to the salvation of life and to 
the holy things in the wisdom of the Lord ; let us receive the grace that 
hath been given us. 

And thus let the bishop do, giving thanks with a strong and awesome 
voice, The Lord be with you all. 

And the people say: With thy spirit. 

The bishop saith: Lift up your hearts. 

And the people with all their mind say: We have (them) to the Lord. 

1 it.: make to look. A change of one consonant would give ‘place’, as in 
Syr. This would seem contradictory to the previous clause, ‘the bishop alone, &c.’ 

2 So Band Syr. A reads: deacons. 

3 i, e. one who is mentally afflicted. 

‘ B omits: with His Son. The text agrees with Syr. 

5 Sothe MSS, Perhaps ‘say’ should be read as in Syr., or ‘saying’ inserted 
after ‘voice’. ° 
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The bishop saith: Let us give thanks to the Lord. 

And all the people answer: It is meet and very right. 

And the bishop saith: That which is holy? for the holy. 

The people say: Continually in heaven and on earth. 

We give Thee thanks, O God perfect and? holy, the End of our 
souls, the Giver of our life, the incorruptible Treasure, the Father of 
the Only-begotten Thy Son our Saviour who proclaimed Thy will, for 
Thou didst will that we should be saved through Thee. Our hearts 
give thanks’to Thee, O Lord, to Thee the Might of the Father, and 
the Grace of the Gentiles, true Knowledge, the Wisdom of the humble, 
the Physician of the Soul, the Greatness of the humble, our Friend.* 
Thou art the Staff of the righteous, the Hope of the persecuted (or, the 
exiled), the Haven of those who are tempest-tossed, the Light of the 
perfect, the Son of the living God. 

Make to shine upon us, from this Thy grace which is unsearchable, 
firmness (4, planting) and strength, trust and wisdom, and power of 
faith that bendeth not, and hope that changeth not. Grant knowledge 
of the Spirit to our lowliness that we Thy servants, O Lord, may ever be 
purified in righteousness, and that all Thy people may glorify Thee.‘ 

Yea, O Lord, Thee we bless, and to Thee we give thanks ; and ever 
we pray Thee, O Lord, the Father of the lofty ones who reignest over 
the treasutes of the light, the Visitor of the heavenly Jerusalem, the 
Lord of dominions (and) of the chiefs of the angels, the Might of lords 
and the Glory of thrones, the Raiment of the lights, the Joy of delight 
and the King of kings, the Father who upholdest all things and 
governest by (Thy) hand,° and by Thy Counsel, Thy only Son Jesus 
who was crucified for our sins, through whom, the Word of Thy 


covenant, Thou didst make all things; in Him being well pleased, . 


Thou sentest Him into the bosom of the Virgin; He was conceived in 
the womb, was made flesh, and was declared Thy Son by the Holy 
Spirit, being born of a Virgin, that He might fulfil Thy will and prepare 
for Thee a holy people. 

He stretched forth His hands to the passion that He might save the 
suffering and loose the dead who trusted on Thee, who was given of 
His own will to the passion that He might save the suffering and 
strengthen those who tottered, find the lost, and give life to the dead, 
and loose death and burst the band of Satan,’ and fulfil the will of His 

1 This word is in the singular in Eth. 

2 B and Syr. omit: perfect and. 

$ Our Friend, There is nothing corresponding in Syr. The same Eth. word is 
used jn the Didascalia in a quotation from Prov. vii 4 as a translation of -ywwpipos. 

* Or, and all Thy people shall glorify Thee. 

5 B reads: all things by (Thy) hand which governeth. 

® B omits: of Satan. 
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Father and trample on Sheol and open the gates of life, and give light 
to the righteous, and establish an ordinance (or covenant), and remove 
darkness, and bring up the babes, and proclaim His resurrection. 

He took bread in His holy and blessed hands which were without 
spot, He’ brake, and delivered to His disciples, speaking (and) saying, 
Take, eat ; this is My Body which is broken for you for the forgiveness 
of sin and for life eternal. So be it. And when ye do this, make 
memorial of Me. And mingling a cup of wine Thou gavest (it) to 
them in the likeness of this Thy Blood which was poured out for 
our sin.? 

Now also, O Lord, we pray to Thee; remembering Thy death and 
confessing Thy resurrection we offer to Thee the bread and the cup, 
giving thanks to Thee who‘alone art from eternity God the Saviour, 
for Thou hast bidden us to stand before Thee and serve as priests in 
Thy presence, therefore we also Thy servants, O Lord [give thanks 
unto Thee]* and the people also say thus. 

Again we offer to Thee this Thanksgiving, Eternal Trinity, O Lord, 
the Father of Jesus Christ (beforé) whom every creature and (every) 
soul trembleth and returneth (47. shrinketh) into itself. Thine is this 
gift; not food and drink is it that we offer to Thy holiness. Make that 
it be not unto us for condemnation, or for blaspheming of the enemy, 
or for perdition, but (for) a healing of our bodies and for a strengthening 
of our spirits. 

Yea, our God, grant us for Thy name’s sake that we may flee from 
every thought that is not pleasing unto Thee. O Lord, grant us that 
every counsel of death may be banished from us, (even each) who by 
Thy name is written within the veil of Thy sanctuary in the heavens. 
May death hear Thy name and be amazed, may Sheol and the abysses 
be rent and the enemy be trodden under foot, may the spirit of destruc- 
tion tremble, and the serpent (97 dragon) be removed, may unbelief be 
far away, and the traitor be afflicted, may anger be silent, envy avail 
not, may the arrogant be reproved, and the covetous (/. lovers of gold) 
rooted out ; may oppression cease, the crafty be overthrown, and every 
root of bitterness‘ be scattered. 

Grant, O Lord, to the inner eyes of our hearts that they may see 
Thee and glorify Thee and praise Thee, remembering Thee and 
serving Thee, for Thou alone art their portion, the Son and the Word 
of God whom all things serve. Perfect and strengthen those to whom 
Thou hast revealed Thy grace; heal (and) guard those who are in 


1 B adds: gave thanks, blessed and. 

2 B reads: for us. 

3 It seems necessary to add these words from Syr. 
4 So Syr. The Eth. phrase is ‘creation of gall’. 
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grace ; direct those who by the power of the tongue glorify the faith 
(and) who teach by the word of the tongue; save those who do Thy 
will continually ; visit the widows ; receive the orphans ; receive those 
who have entered into rest in the faith. 

Grant unto us also, O Lord, a portion with all Thy saints; grant us 
strength that we may please Thee as they pleased Thee; feed Thy 
people in righteousness and holiness ; O Lord, grant unto us all union 
whereby we may receive of Thy holy things (and) be filled with the 
Holy Spirit and the strength of faith in truth (or righteousness) that 
for ever we may praise Thee and Thy beloved Son Jesus Christ with 
the Holy Spirit; for Thine is the glory and honour. And the people 
say: Amen. 

The deacon saith: With all the heart let us entreat the Lord our God 
to grant us a good communion of the Holy Spirit. 

The bishop saith: Grant us to be joined in Thy Holy Spirit, and heal 
us by this prosphora' that we may live in Thee to all ages for ever and 
ever. And the people say: Amen. 

And the people also pray the very same. 

And after this (is) the seal of the Eucharist ; thus he saith: Blessed 
be the name of the Lord for ever and for ever and ever. And the 
people say: Amen. 

And again the priest saith: Blessed be He who cometh in the name 
of the Lord, and blessed be the name of His glory. And the people 
say: So be it, so be it, so be it. 

And the bishop saith: Send Him ; and the people say: Send the grace 
of the Holy Spirit upon us. 

And if the bishop be unclean, let him not offer, but let the presbyter 
offer ; neither let him take part in the communion, and not as though he 
were defiled, but for the sake of the honour of the altar. And when 
he hath fasted and washed himself with pure water, let him come and 
offer and take part; and if there be a widow who is in her impurity, 
let her not take part, and (similarly) if a layman (be defiled) or (a woman) 
who is in a rule of monasticism, let them not take part, until they be 
purified, for the sake of the honour of the altar. But if they have washed 
and fasted, let them take part. And in this wise let the priests first 
receive the Eucharist ; the bishop and the presbyters and the deacons and 
widows, the readers and the sub-deacons, and those who are in grace, the 
newly baptized* . . . Christians, and then the children; and the people 
thus, the old men and the celibates; and then the others who are left ; 
and (then) the deaconesses and the rest of the women. 


1 This Greek word is transliterated in Eth. 
2 After this there is in Eth. a word meaning ‘ great ’, which seems unintelligible 
in the context. Syr. has nothing corresponding. - 
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Here the Eth. chapter ends. Syr. adds as part of the same chapter 
the Prayer found in the Eth. Anaphora of the Apostles (cf. Brightman 
LEW p. 241) beginning, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Trinity ineffable’; then 
some rubrics about the reception, and finally the prayer found in nearly 
all the Eth. Anaphoras, and called in them ‘Pilot of the Soul’ (cf. 
Brightman, p. 243). The same matter is found in the Eth. version in 
the three chapters (x-xii, A ; xvi-xviii, B) which follow. 


J. M. Harpen. 


THE EASTER CALENDAR AND THE SLAVONIC 
ENOCH. 


In the JourNaL for January 1921 Dr Charles has replied to 
Mrs Maunder’s paper ‘The Date and Place of Writing of the Slavonic 
Enoch’ ( Zhe Observatory xii, 1918, 309-316), or rather to my notice of 
it in the JOURNAL xx (1919) 252, for, as he himself tells us, he writes 
without having referred to Mrs Maunder’s paper. . In that notice I was 
careful to express neither agreement with nor dissent from any part of 
Mrs Maunder’s criticism except in so far as she dealt with the scheme of 
the calendar. Here alone her argument falls within the range of my 
own studies, and in my opinion it is unanswerable. 

Since it is impossible to discover from standard works on chronology 
when some of the calendarial elements contained in the Slavonic Enoch 
came into use, I have thought it may be useful both to students of the 
Easter calendar and to students of the Slavonic Enoch to have the 
dates set out when these elements first made their appearance. Being 
ignorant of Slavonic languages I use the English versions of Morfill’ 
and Forbes? and the German version of Professor Bonwetsch.* 

The calendarial elements in the Slavonic Enoch are contained in 
chapters xiii-xvi. They are almost entirely omitted from the shorter 
redaction, which the editors call B. The elements may be enumerated 
as follows :— 

(a) xiii. A division of the Sun’s course by six gates of 614 stadia 
each, apparently a sixfold division of the year, but unintelligible in its 


' Book of the Secrets of Enoch, Morfill and Charles (1896). 

2 In ‘Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament’, Charles (1913) 
vol. ii Pseudepigrapha pp. 431-469. 

8 ‘Das slawische Henochbuch’, Abhandlungen der kinigl. Gesellsch, 2u Gottingen 
neue Folge, i (1896). 
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present form. B assigns 42 or 35 days to each gate, so far as the text 
is preserved. 

(4) xiv 1. The Sun’s course is stated at 3654 days. 

(c) In xiv 3 the interval between evening and morning twilight seems 
to be stated at ‘seven great hours’, presumably reckoned as each one- 
twelfth of the interval between sunset and sunrise. 

(2) xv 4. The Sun’s circuit is said to last twenty-eight years and to 
begin again from the beginning. This sentence appears from Morfill’s 
apparatus to be wanting in the Bulgarian version of the complete text, 
as well as in the shorter redaction. 

(e) xvi 1, 2 describes the course ‘of the moon, twelve great gates, 
crowned from west to east, by which the moon goes in and out of the 
customary times’. Then follows a list of the number of days with 
which the moon goes in by each of the twelve gates. These correspond 
very closely to the lengths of the months in the Julian calendar 
beginning with March and ending with February. In the translations 
given by Morfill and Forbes the months corresponding to April and 
November have 31 days each, while those corresponding to May and 
December have 30 days each. But it would appear from Morfill’s 
apparatus that both MSS of the complete text read 35 for April, while 
for November the Bulgarian MS has 35 and the South Russian 31, and 
for December the Bulgarian has 31 and the South Russian 30. For 
May both agree on 30. In view of the corruptions in the numbers in 
both MSS, it seems safe to assume that the intention of the author was 
to represent the Julian calendar. This would appear to be rendered 
certain by the duration of the last month, which like February has 
28 days. Dr Charles holds that this account cannot possibly apply 
to the Moon, but applies perfectly to the Sun, which must therefore be 
understood as the subject. It is clear, however, from the position of 
the account that it was intended to apply to the Moon. We must 
realize that we are dealing with a writer who was sufficiently unscientific 
to regard the Julian month as the period of a course of the Moon. 

(/) xvi.4, 5. The Moon is stated to ‘accomplish the 3654 days of 
the solar year, while the lunar year has 354, and there are wanting 
twelve days of the solar circle, which are the lunar epacts of the whole 
year’. After ‘354’ Morfill and Bonwetsch insert ‘ making twelve months 
of twenty-nine days’. They also read ‘eleven days’ instead of ‘ twelve 
days’. If Morfill and Bonwetsch are correct, 29 is an inexact figure 
for 294. A solar year exceeds twelve lunar months by a little less than 
eleven days, but I am not prepared to say whether ‘ eleven’ or ‘twelve’ 
is the correct reading. 

(g) The last passage is immediately followed by the words: ‘Thus, 
too, the great circle contains five hundred and thirty-two years’. These 
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words are found in both MSS, but are bracketed in all the translations 
because in Dr Charles’s opinion they have no real connexion with the 
context. 

(2) xvi 6 contains an explanation of leap year. 

(¢) xvi 8 concludes the motion of the Moon with the statement : ‘It 
has a sevenfold course in nineteen years’, doubtless referring to the 
Metonic cycle of seven intercalations in nineteen years. Dr Charles 
in his separate edition has permitted the printer to give the length of 
nineteen solar years as 6939:1860 days instead of 6939°6018 days, and 
this transposition of figures has found its way into his note in Pseud- 
epigrapha. He has also suggested suitable years of the cycle for 
intercalations, but in the Pseudepigrapha he has permitted the printer 
to drop one of the seven. 

I come now to the dates when the different statements bearing on 
the calendar first made their appearance. 

(a) as I have stated is unintelligible. 

(4) The knowledge that the solar year lasted 3654 days was of 
immemorial antiquity in Egypt. 

(c) The interval here stated is, so far as I know, unique. It is not 
strictly calendarial. 

(d) The twenty-eight years’ cycle is a period in which each‘ day of the 
year falls on the same day of the week as in the corresponding year of 
the preceding cycle. The earlier writers on the calendar do not find 
the day of the week by means of a cycle, and the earliest reference that 
I have been able to discover to the twenty-eight years’ cycle is in the 
epistle of the Spanish monk Leo to the Archdeacon Sesuldus, which 
Dr Krusch, who has published the text,’ dates in the year 627. The 
passage runs as follows*: ‘Et non inmerito, quia lunaris cursus suum 
ordines metas x et VIIII consummans annis, in semet reuertitur, solaris 
uero, quia curso lunari uelocior est, per XXviII annos efficaci discursu 
graditer, et sic in semet, xxvii expletis annis, reuertiter.’ It will be 
observed that the cycle is called ‘solaris cursus’, though it is really no 
more solar than is the nineteen years’ cycle, which reconciles the solar 
year with the lunar month just as the twenty-eight years’ cycle reconciles 
the solar year with the week. 

This cycle appears to have come into vogue with great suddenness. 
There is no mention of it in the three chapters which the Emperor 
Heraclius added in the years 618-619 and 623 to Stephanus of 
Alexandria’s Diasaphesis* nor yet in Isidore’s Etymologiae, where 


1 ‘Studien zur christlich-mittelalterlichen Chronologie’ (1880) 298-302. For 
the date see note on p. 301. 
2 Ibid. 300. 
8 Edited by Usener De Stephano Alexandrino (1880). 
E 2 
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the Paschal cycle is treated in vi 17, written about 627.’ It is 
mentioned, however, in the Syntagma de Pascha prefixed to the Paschal 
Chronicle.? That Chronicle was completed, apparently at Constantinople, 
in the year 629—630,° and in it the cycle is styled ri xara piow dxrwxacet- 
kogaerypida Tov jAiov. It is true that Professor Schwartz‘ attributes the 
earlier parts of the Syntagma and of the Chronicle to a supposed 
Antiochene author of the year 507 and a later part of each to a 
supposed continuator of the year 562. But his argument is far from 
convincing, and Mgr Mercati° has, as a result of a study of the unique 
MS of the Chronicle, raised the question whether the Syntagma de 
Pascha is really part of the Chronicle at all, and not rather an in- 
dependent work which has been bound up with it. In any case the 
twenty-eight years’ cycle is unmistakeably present in the computus of 
Maximus®* written in Africa in the year 640-641.’ If the Sesuldus 
of Leo’s letter should prove to be the younger Sesuldus, and if the 
Syntagma de Pascha should prove to be of later date, Maximus will 
be the earliest author to mention this cycle. 

If it is possible to date the Slavonic Enoch in the seventh or a later 
century, there seems to be no reason for rejecting the reference to this 
solar cycle, which comes in its proper place at the close of the descrip- 
tion of the course of the Sun, and is, as will be seen, analogous to the 
references to other elements in the Easter calendar. 

(e) The Julian calendar dates from 45 B.c. The passage seems to 
point to an author living in a country where this calendar was used, 
and, therefore, not to Egypt, where the Alexandrine year of twelve 
months of thirty days each followed by five or six efagomenae took its 
place. 

(/) The knowledge that the solar year exceeded twelve lunar months 
by approximately eleven or twelve days is very ancient, but the use of 
lunar epacts appears to date from the third century of our era. ‘ Lunar 
epacts’—the plural form is the more correct—is a technical term and may 
be defined as follows: ‘the age of the Moon expressed im days on an un- 
varying date of the calendar year’. If the age of the Moon on March 1 
or any other date that may be preferred is tabulated for each of a series 


1 Etym., v 39, 42 is dated in the seventeenth year of Heraclius (626-627). 

2 Migne Patrologia Graeca xcii (1865) 88 a-g6 a. 

3 Ibid. 101, 102. . 

* Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyclopddie iii (1899) 2474. 

5 Journal of Theological Studies vii (1906) 412. 

6 Migne Patrologia Graeca xix (1857) 1217-1280. See also Professor Schwartz's 
paper ‘Christliche und jiidische Ostertafeln’, Abhandlungen der kénigl. Gesellsch. 
au Géttingen, philolog.-histor. Klasse, neue Folge, viii (1905) 81-88, and the fac- 
simile at the end. 

7 A. Mentz Beitrdge zur Osterfestberechnung bei den Byzantinern (1906) 4. 
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of years, it becomes a simple matter to compute the approximate age of 
the Moon for any day in any year falling within the series, or to compute 
the approximate date of any phase of the Moon, These tabulated ages 
are the ‘lunar epacts’. Since the solar year exceeds twelve lunar 
months by a little under eleven days, and falls short of thirteen lunar 
months by a little under nineteen days, the lunar epacts are normally 
increased by eleven days or reduced by nineteen days from year to year. 
That is why they are connected in this passage with the twelve (or 
eleven) days of the solar circle which are wanting to the lunar year. 
I have failed to find any example of the use of the term ‘epacts’ or of 
the use of the calendarial device indicated by the name earlier than the 
«treatise ‘De Pascha computus’’ of the year 243 of our era, where we 
read of the Hebrews of the time of Moses: ‘ Hac itaque ratione non 
sua sed Dei sapientia instructi Hebraei circa cursum lunae iuxta 
regulam primam Graecorum more Aegyptiorum, et non secundum 
epactas lunares, non potuerunt errasse.’ It will be observed that 
‘epactae lunares’ are here treated with contempt, as part of some rival 
system of computation, doubtless the eighty-four years’ cycle which is 
regulated by them, and to which this appears to be the earliest reference. 
It is also clear that the author of this treatise did not understand the 
term ‘epactae lunares’, for his own Easter table is actually based on 
the age of the Moon on March 1, and therefore on lunar epacts. 
Dr Charles refers in his paper in the JoURNAL to the Book of Enoch 
Ixxii-Ixxxii, and to his commentary on it in the second edition of his 
Book of Enoch, but, although some very inaccurate references are 
made in those chapters to the excess of the solar year over twelve lunar 
months, there is nothing there at all resembling lunar epacts. 

(g) Dr Charles states that the great cycle of 532 years is produced by 
multiplying together the Metonic cycle of 19 years and the solar cycle 
of 28 years. He also states that the cycle was first proposed by 
Victorius of Aquitaine, ¢. A.D. 457. Both statements are based on 
erroneous information, though the former may be supported by the 
account of the cycle in the Syntagma de’ Pascha prefixed to the Paschal 
Chronicle. The oldest 532 years’ cycle was the work of Annianus,? who, 
according to Syncellus,® was the contemporary of Theophilus, the twenty- 
second archbishop of Alexandria, a. D. 385-412. If, as Unger argues,‘ 
the passage in Syncellus, ed. Dindorf 59, is derived from Annianus, 
Annianus must have produced his cycle in the year 412, forty-five years 
earlier than Victorius. His great cycle contained twenty-eight cycles of 


1 Edited by Hartel in Corpus Script. Eccl. Lat. vol. iii pars iii (1871) 248-271. 
2 See Syncellus, ed. Dindorf (1829) i 63-65, 597. 

3 Ibid. 62. 

* Chronologie des Manetho (1867) 38, 39. 
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nineteen years, but there is no evidence apart from the vague statement 
of the Syntagma de Pascha of his having used a cycle of twenty-eight 
years. It may be noted that Annianus gives the name #Acaxds xixAos 
to his own cycle of 532 years." 

Dr Charles’s criticism that the reference to this cycle has no con- 
nexion of any kind with its immediate context nor with any other state- 
ment or section of the book appears to be rather hasty. If the South 
Russian text is correct, the account of the course of the Sun ended with 
a reference to the twenty-eight years’ cycle of the Sun. The account of 
the course of the Moon has brought the writer to the lunar epacts. 
These recur in cycles of nineteen years, and it seems appropriate to 
mention the combination of the two cycles in the great cycle of 
532 years. No doubt it would have been more logical to refer 
definitely to the length of the lunar cycle before going on to the great 
cycle, but this is not the only instance of illogical arrangement in the 
chapter. Immediately after the reference to the 532 years’ cycle, the 
writer breaks off his account of the motion of the Moon to deal with 
leap year, which ought to have been treated in the previous chapter as 
concerned with the motion of the Sun. Then he returns to the Moon and 
explains how her circle is the lowest of all the circles, i.e. the nearest to 
the earth, and then throws in the nineteen years’ cycle with its seven 
intercalations, which, as we have seen, ought to have been mentioned 
immediately after the lunar epacts as completing the comparison of the 
solar year and the lunar month. 

(4) The reference to leap year implies the use of a calendar which 
contains this contrivance. The Julian calendar was probably the first 
civil calendar of this type, but the parapegmata carry back the contrivance 
to the time of Meton himself. 

(¢) The cycle of seven intercalations in nineteen years is the work of 
Meton and dates from 432 B.c. It appears to have been first intro- 
duced into the Easter calendar by Anatolius in the second half of the 
third century.” 

In dating the calendarial chapters of the Slavonic Enoch we have 
to consider not merely the dates when the different calendarial elements 
contained in them made their first appearance, but also their relation to 
one another. It will be clear from this 7éswmé¢ that they not merely give 
termini a quo, of which the latest falls in the seventh century, but that 
they all form part of the Easter computus as developed in that century. 
In fact they contain the complete scheme by which the week, the solar 
year, and the lunar month were combined by the computists from that 
time onwards. They do not contain the feast of Easter itself, which 
would be an anachronism in a book attributed to Enoch. It seems 


1 Syncellus 64. 2 Eusebius Hist. Eccl. vii 32. 
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clear that either the whole of the astronomy of the book is an interpo- 
lation, or the book was written many centuries later than Dr Charles 
supposes. The former alternative is difficult, because the astronomical 
section appears to be an integral part of the whole, as Mrs Maunder 
points out. If the latter alternative also presents difficulties, I must 
leave their solution to more competent scholars than myself, who 
may be trusted to do justice to the strong case that Mrs Maunder has 
made out. 

In view of the evidence that points to a connexion between the 
Slavonic and the Hebrew Book of Enoch, Dr G. Buchanan Gray has 
kindly examined the latter to see what there is in it corresponding to this 
scheme of the calendar. The only calendarial information that he 
could discover is. contained in chapter xvii, which, according to 
Dr Buttenwieser’s article on Apocalyptic Literature in the Jewish En- 
cyclopaedia i (1901), is wanting in the MS on which Jellinek’s edition is 
based. Dr Gray has, however, been able to study it in a printed 
edition, which appears to be that which Dr Buttenwieser describes as 
printed at Lemberg in 1864, and also in the Bodleian MS Oppenheimer 
556. In this work below the seven heavens is the sphere of the Sun, 
which, according to a sentence preserved in the MS but missing from 
the printed text, runs in the heaven 365,000 parasangs in one day. 
Below this sphere is that of the Moon, which, according to both copies, 
runs 354,000 parasangs in each night. The author also seems to assert 
that there are 31 days ineach month. Below this sphere are the planets 
which run in their spheres and ways 339,000 parasangs in every night. 
Below them is the prince who is appointed over all the stars and with 
him are 365,000 myriads of angels. References to the length of the 
solar year—364 days—are contained, and references to the 354 days of 
twelve lunar months are implied, in the Ethiopic Book of Enoch,’ which 
has, doubtless, suggested this passage, but the more elaborate calendarial 
matter of the Slavonic Enoch appears to have no parallel in the Hebrew 
book. 

Lest readers of Dr Charles’s paper which formed the occasion for 
this study should form an exaggerated conception of the unanimity 
with which scholars have accepted his conclusions, I may mention 
that Schiirer in TZheologische Literaturzeitung 1896, 347-350, while 
accepting Dr Charles’s view as to the date of the Slavonic Enoch and its 
Jewish authorship, published a destructive criticism of his attempts to 
prove the dependence on it of other works, and that Dr Burkitt in 
Jewish and Christian Apocalypses (1914) 75, 76, has called in ques- 
tion the date and authorship as well as the dependence on it of other 
works. 

1 Chapters Ixxii-]xxxii. 
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I shall be happy if this present study has contributed anything to the 
elucidation of these questions ; but it will give me greater pleasure if the 
information which I give on the developement of the computus should 
make its way into future text-books of chronology. 


J. K. FoTHERINGHAM. 


EPISTOLA APOSTOLORUM: A POSSIBLE 
QUOTATION. 


In the pseudo-Cyprianic tract de montibus Sina et Sion 13 is this 
passage : ‘ Nam et nos qui illi credimus Christum in nobis tamquam in 
speculo uidemus, ipso nos instruente et monente in epistula Iohannis 
discipuli sui ad populum : (one roth cent. MS reads “ad paulum ”) s¢a 
me in uobis uidete quomodo quis uestrum se uidet in aquam aut in 
Speculum. 

It is undeniable that the Zpistola Apostolorum might very fairly be 
described as Epistola Johannis ad populum ; for in c. 2, after the title 
and salutation, the Epistle proper begins : ‘We John, Thomas, Peter .. . 
write to the Churches of East, West, South, and North.’ 

It is also undeniable that the quotation is quite agreeable to the 
spirit of the Epistle, e.g. pp. 66, 67: ‘Ye shall not be partakers of 
(earthly creation) but shall be partakers of the eternity of my Father. 
As I am ever in Him, so shall ye also be in me.’ We asked Him 
again, ‘In what form? in the fashion of angels, or in flesh?’ and so on. 

A third point is that we know that the Epistle was current in Latin, 
for we have a leaf of it in a Vienna palimpsest. 

And lastly, since we possess the whole text only in an Ethiopic 
version (from Coptic, from Greek) and the older Coptic version is 
badly mutilated, there is room for conjecture that clauses may have 
dropped out. The remains, moreover, of the Latin version shew that 
it omitted a long passage without notice. 

These considerations favour the conjecture that pseudo-Cyprian may 
be quoting the Zpistola Apostolorum. Against them is the solid fact 
that the passage is not to be found in the Zf/sto/a: but, as I have tried 
to shew, thete is a possibility of getting round that. 


M. R. JAMES. 
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TOGA AND TOGATUS IN THE BOOKS OF THE 
_~MOZARABIC RITE. 


WE know that though at Rome itself the use of the foga became 
unfashionable under the Empire and there was some difficulty in 
retaining it even at court and as the official dress of the civis Romanus, 
yet in the provinces its use spread further and further as a sign of 
civilization. In Cicero’s day Cisalpine Gaul was apparently already 
called Zogata, though Transalpine Gaul was dubbed Comazta, because 
its inhabitants still wore unshorn locks (Ail. viii 27). But by the 
time of Agricola, one hundred years later, Tacitus tells us that even in 
Britain habitus nostri honor et frequens toga ( Agric. chap. xxi). 

It is not the object of this short paper to do more than give a few 
examples of the way in which the thoughts suggested by the use of 
this greatly and widely respected Roman dress were in the later days 
of the Empire adapted to religious purposes in one part of Western 
Christendom, viz. Spain. 

The instances quoted of the participial adjective ‘ogatus are worth 
giving, though of less interest than the instances of the noun /oga itself, 
which it is the writer’s main dbject to bring forward. 

No doubt both words started in the ‘ Mozarabic’ books with the old 
Roman associations as describing the civilian garb (of white stuff) in 
the times of peace for the City and its colonies, and was then gradually 
applied to the heavenly garb of Christian martyrs and saints, /ogatus 
becoming an equivalent of candidatus. 

Thus in the Breviarium Gothicum (Migne ?. L. \xxxvi col. 1112) we 
find urbis Romuleae iam toga candida. The meaning of foga we reserve 
for the moment, but obviously it is here closely connected with urbs 
Romulea, viz. Rome. And again (iid. col. 1033) S. Julian, whose 
martyrdom is assigned to A. D. 304, is called civis togate urbis Antiochie : 
this is, it would seem, quite an accurate epithet to use, as Antioch was 
made a colonia by Antoninus Pius (tr61). With these two instances 
we may compare Prud. Ferist. ii 10 urbis togate (= Rome) insignibus 
and Cath. ii 39 miles, togatus, navita. Fr A. Lesley in his note on the 
passage from the Missal (col. 676) quoted further on says that Tarraco 
in Spain was also called Zogata (? as a colonia), but he does not quote 
his authority. 

Three other instances of ¢ogatus occur in these books, and in all 
these its Christian application as we have suggested is obvious, viz. 
(1) Brev. Goth. col. 1141 chorus inde surgit | tendit in caelum niveus 
togate | nobilitatis (=the band of noble martyrs in their snow-white 
robes); this is from Prudentius (/erist. iv 75): (2) Miss. Mozarab. 
(Migne P. Z. Ixxxv col. 881) guem togatorum immensitas conlaudat 
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sanctorum (=the vast host of white-robed saints): (3) Mozarab. 
Psalter (7 BS vol. xxx fol. 137) in a hymn de primitiis ad vesperum 
we have candida veste togati in coro angelico. 

With regard to the noun /oga, there is sufficient evidence that it was 
used in Spain (at all events in religious circles) as a collective noun, 
i.e. as an equivalent of coefus or chorus togatus, and it is this point 
which has been thought worthy of some special notice. Five instances 
can be adduced from the service books: (1) In the Missal (col. 676) 
one of the prayers addressed to S. Vincent the Spanish deacon-martyr 
(+304) on his festival (Jan. 22) contains this clause: # huius caterve 
toga submissa flagitat mente. Three towns in Hispania Tarraconensis 
laid special claim to this saint, Huesca and Saragossa as rivals for being 
his birthplace and Valencia as the scene of his martyrdom. But it 
looks as if Fr Lesley (quoted above) was right in thinking that the 
phrase Auius caterve toga (= this throng of toga-wearing worshippers) 
sought to include the whole province, and that the reference was rather 
to the old civilian garb of Rome than to the later Christian asso¢iations. 
Then there is (2) the passage already quoted from the Breviary 
(col. 1112): urbis Romuleae iam toga candida | septem pontificum destina 
(lit. ‘prop’ hence rule or authority) Aromicat. Here the reference is to 
the group of seven missionary bishops sent from Rome to evangelize 
Spain, of whom Torquatus was the leader ; and foga and destina are in 
apposition, both being used in this curious collective way, saga = a toga- 
wearing group, destina =a staff-bearing band (of rulers). (3) The 
Breviary (col. 1095) has a hymn in honour of S. Agatha, which contains 
these words: sacram effiavit animam in caelos | toga cum sanctis, a con- 
densed and quite ungrammatical clause to suit the metre: if the text 
is not corrupt, /oga (abl.) cum sanctis must be taken to stand for cum 
toga sanctorum : ‘she breathed out her holy soul (and passed) into the 
heavens, (there to be) with the host of the white-robed saints.’ 

Lastly in the Liver Ordinum (edited by Dom Férotin, 1904) we have 
two nearly similar phrases where the plural is substituted for the singular 
(with no very obvious significance): (4) in an ordo votivus de energu- 
“meno (fol. 369), angelorum togis adscitus, and (5) in a missa votiva de 
anniversario defuncti (fol. 448), electorum omnium togis adscitus. These 
last two phrases serve to indicate that the use of foga we have drawn 
attention to was peculiar to Spain, as the parallel phrases in other 
books (e.g. the Bobbio Missal and the Missale Gothicum, HBS 
vols. lviii and lii) always employ other more ordinary words. And 
this view is corroborated by quotations given by Ducange s.v. from 
various Spanish charters (ed. Perez), where foga (monachorum or 
Jratrum) occurs in the sense here discussed. It would seem also to 
have come into use at a later date than Prudentius, who only once 
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gives /oga a Christian reference, candidtore toga niveum pietatis amictum | 
sumere (c. Symm. i 547), and elsewhere employs the word in its older 
and more natural sense, e.g. sanctens | mundum Quirinali toge | servire 
et armis cedere (Perist. ii 419), a phrase reminiscent of Cicero’s famous 
cedant arma togae. 


C. L. FELTOoE. 


Since writing the above, another clear instance of this use of /oga has 
come to my notice in the missa for SS. Simon and Jude (col. 889): 
solicita ... convenire debet fidelium toga. 


JOSEPHUS ON JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


In The Beginnings of Christianity vol. i p. 102 f Dr Foakes Jackson 
and Dr Kirsopp Lake maintain that Josephus’s version of the work of 
John Baptist has been generally misinterpreted by scholars, who have 
been misled by Whiston’s translation of Antiquities xviii 5. 2. The 
passage is as follows: xreive: yap 5) rodrov ‘Hpwdns dyabov dvdpa, kai rois 
Tovdaiors (trois “Iovdaiovs Epit.) xeAevovra, dperiy éxackoter (éracKkoivras 
Epit.) cai ra rpds dAAHAOVS Sixacocivy Kal pods Tov Oedv cioeBeia. xpwpevors 
(xpwyevovs Epit. Eus.), Barrucua ovveévar. Whiston translates the 
passage thus: ‘For Herod slew him, who was a good man, and com- 
manded the Jews to exercise virtue both as to justice toward one 
another and piety towards God, and so to come to baptism.’ The 
editors of Zhe Beginnings of Christianity criticize this rendering on the 
ground that it would require the participles éracxotow and xpwpévors to 
be in the accusative instead of the dative. ‘{Whiston’s] explanation’, 
they say, ‘seems to have been adopted by the Epitome which has 
emended the datives into accusatives. This cannot be the true text, 
but there is perhaps a possibility that the text found in Eusebius //is¢. 
Eccl. i 11. § is right which emends xpwpévors into xpwpévous, but leaves 
éracxove.’ (p. 102 n. 2). The editors themselves translate as follows : 
‘For Herod killed him, a good man, and one who commanded the 
Jews, training themselves in virtue and practising righteousness to one 
another and piety towards God, to come together for baptism.’ This 
translation is literal, but ambiguous. It might still bear the same 
meaning as Whiston’s more idiomatic version, which connects the par- 
ticiples with the infinitive ovvéva, or it may mean to construe the 
participles with rots "Iovdaios, thus giving a sense which would be more 
naturally represented in English by a relative clause—‘ John commanded 
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those Jews, who were training themselves in virtue . . . to come together 
for baptism.’ The editors of Zhe Beginnings of Christianity make it 
plain that they intend the latter sense. ‘According to Whiston’, they 
say, ‘it means that John was addressing penitents, who were only 
beginning to turn to the pursuit of virtue. . . . But in view of the general 
content, it would rather seem that Josephus means that John preached 
originally to those who were already making especial practice of virtue’ 
(p. 102). Later on they speak more confidently: ‘The true text of 
Josephus represents him as preaching first to a body of “ascetics”, and 
afterwards to others’(p.105). And again: ‘The real difference between 
Josephus and the Gospels as a whole is that Josephus represents [John] 
as preaching to those who had especially devoted their lives to virtue, 
and offering baptism as the crowning point of righteousness, whereas the 
Gospels, including Luke, represent the baptism of John as one of 
repentance for the remission of sins’ (p. 106). The editors thus con- 
struct the participles éracxotcx and xpwyévas with rots “Iovdaious and give 
them the force of an English relative clause. But this would require an 
article before the participles: rots dperiv éracxoter kat . . . ypwpévors. 
In the absence of the article, Whiston gives the only possible interpre- 
tation and Josephus agrees with the Gospels that John’s mission was 
to the Jewish people. There is no difficulty. The Epitome puts the 
participles into the accusative, because it gives xeAevw its classical con- 
struction of the accusative of the person, and reads rovs “Iovdaiovs. The 
following sentence from Antiquities xix 1. 13 fin. shews that an infinitive 
does not attract into an accusative a participle which is naturally in 
the dative: "Aompyvas 88... wapyve TO Taiw . . . tregeAOdvre mpds re 
Aovtp@ kai dpiorw yevéorOa, xai érecra 5é cioedOeiv. 


J. M. Creep. 


NOTES FROM PAPYRI. 


THE following notes on the language of the New Testament are based 
on the fourteenth volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri. 


I. Lexical Notes. 

"Axwdvrws, Ac. xxviii 31. The adverb, according to Moulton and 
Milligan, becomes very common from the second century of our era. 
They give examples from contracts and similar documents dated from 
A.D. 164 onwards. The present volume provides an example in 
a contract of a. D. 68 (no. 1641), as well as several later instances. We 
have then clear evidence of the use of this adverb in legal documents at 
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a date at least as early as any likely date for Acts. Luke was scarcely 
unaware of the legal flavour of his language when he concluded his 
apology for Pauline Christianity—‘ without let or hindrance’. 

"AvaveotoGa, Eph. iv 23. The derived substantive dévavéwors for which 
Paul uses dvaxaivwors (Rom. xii 2) occurs in no. 1752 (A.D. 378): 
rapacxov ITroAcuaiw Kai TO Kowwve tpiotas cis \oyov Sardvys dvavedoews 
tov mAoiov .. . Moulton and Milligan say of this word that it ‘seems to 
be confined to legal phraseology’, meaning apparently, that the only 
attested sense is the ‘renewal’ of a lease, mortgage, or the like. The 
present instance, therefore, appears to be of a new kind. 

Ei¢paiver$a. This word, common in the N.T. in the general sense 
of ‘to rejoice’, is by Luke used specially of the revelry associated with 
feasting, xii 19, xv 23, 24, 29, 32, xvi 19. Cf. 1676 (third century): 
Aeiav eAumHOyv Sti od wapeyévor is (Sic) Ta yevéota Tod waidiov pov Kai od 
kal 6 dvyp o[olu, eyes yap emi rodAas Hpepas ci plavOjvar oiv aird. 

MerewpiferOa, Lk. xii 29; cf. 1679 (third century): dore, xupia, wy 
perewpiLov, Kaas dud-yomev. 

IlapariOéva:, in the sense of ‘commending’ a person to the care of 
another, Ac. xiv 23, xx 32; cf. 1663 (second or third century): Swrijpa 
8€, e€ ob z[i) lv ddoppiy Exxov émurreidai o[o]:, raparibepai cor, dderdé, va 
Spas abrov &s Lepyvov [|v pecxpov ypav ddeAdov. 

TAnpotv. The present writer has elsewhere’ argued on the basis of 
usage in the papyri that this word has in Phil. iv 18 the meaning ‘ pay’, 
which attaches to +Aynpovw in modern Greek. To the examples there 
given may now be added from the present volume, 1773 (third century) : 
the writer, a woman travelling on business, writes to her friend or partner 
to instruct her to repay a debt of two and a half talents to the bearers 
of the letter, and adds, éay 8¢ «idzs Sri obx Exes [e]is ras xEpes (sic) cov, 
xpioe (i.e. xppoa) rapa rod [...]ura xai zAjpwoov aitovs. The com- 
bination of terms in the Philippians passage recurs in no. 1645 (a receipt 
dated Aa. D. 308): [dpodro}yd dreoyy[ x ]évar kai rerAnpGoOat rapa cov Ta 
cipeBévta Tapa cou THS myTpPOs pov. 

SxvAAew. The use of this verb in the middle, Lk. vii 6, finds a parallel 
in the passive aorist imperative used in a middle sense, 1669 (third 
century): dore xay viv radra roinoor, [Kai o |xvAnO: cai airos évOdde, ‘do 
you yourself be at the pains of coming here’ (Edd.). 

Suvfnreiv. The classical sense of this verb is ‘to examine together’. 
In the N. T. it means ‘to discuss, hold controversy’, v. Mk. viii 11 &c. 
Cf. 1673 (second century): rots rév dvov AaBodor ovvelyrnca ToAda Kai 
xarérheéa abrav airov(v)rwv tov dép(p)aBova, ‘I had much discussion and 
complication with the men who took the donkey, as they asked for an 
earnest’ (Edd.). 


1 ¢ Pauline Illustrations from recently Published Papyri’, in Expositor, April 1918, 
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SvvrAnpotoGa, Lk. ix 51, Ac. ii 1, of the completion of a period of 
time, a usage not recognized in Liddell and Scott, is implied in the use 
of the substantive, 1626 (A.D. 325): évredOev 5& Sporoyet 5 éxipeAnrys 
éoxnxévar rapa Tox, Sexavav trip picGod pyvav dv0 ard ris airis dyddns 
dpyvplov taXavta eixoot, 7a 5¢ havycopeva dxpt cvvrAnpwceus THs éripedreias 
droAnperat Tapa Tov aitav dSexavav. 

Xdpaypa. The use of this word to describe a mark imprinted on the 
body, Apoc. xiii-xx fassim, may be illustrated from 1680 (late. third or 
early fourth century), in which a son, feeling for some reason anxious 
about his father’s safety, and apprehending some danger to his life, begs 
him to provide himself with an identification mark, so that at least his 
body may be recognized: xa|i yap] roAAdxus cor SyAGoat {oor} Bov[Aopat 
drt] Brérwv cis 73 dovorarov of pa 7 \OéAnoa évyapdgar cor. 


Il. Grammatical Notes. 


The pendent nominative of time is a usage of the N.T. not recog- 
nized in classical Greek, and sometimes put down as a ‘Semitism’. 
An example is Mk. viii 2 78 juépat rpeis tpocpévovoiv po. Cf. no. 1764, 
a letter of the third century, roA[A]ai juepar? rpooxaprepotpev Piréa TO 
poorxopuay|«|ipw, ‘we have been waiting many days for Phileas the veal- 
butcher’. 

The form gx, said to be for éveor: (cf. modern Greek efvac”), is in the 
Kowy gradually taking the place of éoriy in certain usages, especially 
with the sense ‘there is’. A familiar example is Gal. iii 28 oi« && 
"Tovdaios o0d@ “EAAnv. Cf. 1668 (third century) 6 jyeucv dpvyciav 
exeupev évOade, kai odxére PdBos ovde els Ever. 

The uses of va have caused much difficulty to those who approach 
the N. T. from the standpoint of classical Greek. Take for example 
Mk. v 23, where Jairus says to Jesus, Td Ovydrpidv pov éoxdtws exe, iva 
€\Oiwv émbijs Tas xeipas aitp. A glance at Swete’s note will shew how 
helpless in such a passage is the classical or literary tradition of exegesis 
which insists on a ‘telic’ force for va. Now cf. no. 1675 (third century) 
meipaOnre 5 mapadaPeiv Letyos Body cis éravr{A)civ 7d xrijpa 7 Svo yevn, 
érei xaittés oe KataXapBdavw TH vy. wa ov Kai od éreds xpyon.. . 
(cetera desunt),‘... do you therefore make careful use .. .’ (Edd.). It 
is quite manifest that va cannot here be made to introduce a subordinate 
clause dependent on the preceding verb. Nor is there any such 
dependence in the N.T. passage. We have a simple case of iva of 
courteous request : ‘ My daughter is extremely ill ; please come and lay 
your hands on her.’ This use of iva with the subjunctive 2nd person 
as a periphrasis for the imperative is not only widely attested in papyri, 


' The editors note ‘1. woAAds jjuépas’, but this is surely unnecessary. 
2 See Thumb Handbuch der ngr. Volksprache p. 151. 
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but is preserved in the modern speech.’ The usage applies to the third 
as well as to the second person, and so we get Jn. xv 25 GAN’ iva wAn- 
pwOn & Adyos 6 év TG vopw airav yeypappévos, ‘but let the word be 
fulfilled . . .’, an expression of acceptance of the will of God as declared 
in prophecy. 

The extended use of Sr to introduce speeches reported not only in 
indirect discourse, but also in direct.discourse, including not only state- 
ments, but also questions and commands—so that this ‘ dre recifativum’ 
becomes a practical equivalent of our quotation marks—is a vulgar 
usage which the N.T. shares with the papyri. Thus in Mk. iv 21 we 
have éXeyev airois dre Mire Epyerat 5 Avxvos ; ‘He said to them “ Does 
the lamp come?”’, and in Mk. viii 4 darexpiOnoav aité of pabyrai airod 
6re [dev rovrovs Suvycerai tis Gde xopraca; ‘his disciples answered, 
“ How can any one feed these people here?”’ Cf. 1671 (third century) 
ypaiyov jor Ott Tod eipioxoper, ‘ write to me on the question “ where can 
we findthem?”’; 1682 (fourth century) éxiore:Aov ori ci Hs ervdnpjoaca, 
‘send word on the question “‘ whether you have arrived”’. Similarly, 
a sentence in the imperative may be introduced by dr: recilativum, e. g. 
2 Thess. iii 10 rovro mapnyyéAAopev tyiv Ore ci tis ob Oéder epydlecOar 
pnde éofiérw. Cf. 1668 (third century) éAeyev dri 7) Sos pot (dpraBas) «8 7 
Aa Be (4praBas) cf, ‘he said, “ Either give me twelve artadae or take twelve 
artabae”’. Since the imperative can be replaced (as shewn above) by 
iva with the subjunctive, we may have a sentence containing both these 
conjunctions, and this is probably the explanation of the construction 
in Mk. xii 19 Mwvojs eypawer jpiv ote édv twos adeAdds drobdvy Kai 
KataXdiry yuvaika cai pn app téxvov, va AaBy 6 ddeAGds abrod Tv yuvaixa. 
This is a sentence which has given much trouble to exegetes. It may 
be rendered, ‘ Moses prescribed to us “If a man’s brother dies leaving 
a wife but not leaving a child, 4¢ his brother take the woman in 
marriage”’. There is no need to speak of an ‘anacoluthon’. A partial 
parallel is supplied by 1769 (third century) éypaya 7 ddeAPG Sri epi od 
av xpiav (sic) cxqs iva AdBys, ‘I have written to my brother that as for 
anything you need you are to get it.’ 

C. Haro_p Dopp. 


1 See Thumb Handbuch p. 120. 
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ADUERSARIA IN GREGORIUM NYSSENUM ET IN 
MACARIUM MAGNETEM. 


In the course of reading Gregory for the Patristic Lexicon I have 
encountered several passages for which emendations have suggested 
themselves to me. My main work has been that of collecting glossemes. 
I have not in any way attempted to scrutinize the text word for word as 
an editor must: and the following conjectures are simply a by-product 
of a lexicographer’s work. Encouraged by the scholars’ to whom I 
sent them to put them on record, I have added to my own their 
suggestions as far as possible in their own words. 

My text for Gregory is Migne’s, for Marcarius Harnack’s (in Berlin 
Abhandl.) edition of Porphyry adv. Xtianos. ‘E.T.’ is the translation 
in LVicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, ‘Lowther Clarke’ in the S.P.C.K. 
Translations of Christian Literature. 

Non Tres Dii 2. 133 B Migne (so for all refs.) pigw twa rav iroordécewv 
kai + dvaxixAnow. 

So ed. Par’. (1638): Sifanus renders ‘confusionem’ and E. T, 
‘confusion’. Read undoubtedly dvaxi«ynow. 

Mort. Infant. 3. 161 B iwoxweiv trois rodas ruxvas TG Cdde Tas drAas 
+ éravocorra. 

Ed. Par’. -aioo-. Both words are uoces nihili. Read éraiccovra 
which takes acc. (e. g. woda v. L.S. s. v.) and is in Gregory’s poetic style. 
The subject of both verbs is an old charger, spent but still mettlesome. 
[éraicow and other compounds are oftener used in prose than L.S. 
imply :—to exx. of ér- add Nic. Dam. 268 (Tauchn.); &- Ju. c. Xt. 
356C; mpoo- Aen. Tact. 34. 27.] Bury tentatively suggests Avocdvra, 

164D 6... WAdrwv + roddas . . . repi trav . . . duxarrypiwy dfrocody- 
oas. 

Without understanding ¢:Aovodias out of the verb, zoAAds has nothing 
in or out of the context to agree with. Read roAAg. 

A few lines above appears yypews and the meaning required is ‘old’. 
Read yypaids or yep-. [Ed. Par*. has no variant and will in future only 
be quoted where it has.] 

Or. in Bapt. Xti 3. 584 C airdxove. Read jr-? Cf. draxoveréw. But 
Bury, and independently Srawley, proposed dyraxove, and this as it suits 
the context seems certain. Srawley says dyrdxove is quite in Gregory’s 
manner. 


1 Dr R. G. Bury, Dr J. H. Srawley, Rev. E. I. Robson. 
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Ep. 1. 1001 A ri pvijpnv tod paxapwrdrov Ilérpov .. dyouévnv 
émureAeoas Kai Tas . . . Tov dyiwy papripwy prijpas Tov abrov xpdvov 
ovvdiayayovtwy t éxeivy. 

éx. can only refer to pvjpy, yet the martyrs did hot live at the same 
time as their memorial service, though they may well have been con- 
temporaries of Peter of Sebaste. Read éxetvw—so Lewenklaius tr. 
Srawley says: ‘éxeivp seems a natural emendation for éxe‘vy, but more 
probably, I think, éxe‘vy is used in its adverbial sense: “there, in that 
place”.’ Robson ‘ éxeivw is good, but I cannot account for -y arising ; 
it might mean “in those parts” as Srawley suggests’. 

1004 D Christ entered a leper’s house and was ‘not ashamed to be 
kissed by him: éya 8 + ovre dvti rod Aerpod eAoyiaOny. ‘ 

Read oté¢— Lewenklaius ‘ne . . . quidem’. 

Ep. 2. 1012 B a woman being weak needs on a pilgrimage to ride 
and to be helped mount and dismount xai év rais dvoyxepias + rapaxpa- 
Toupevn. 

Text yields no sense. Gregory is arguing that mixed pilgrimages ruin 
conventual morals. Read perhaps zapaxporovpevy ‘ encouraged, cheered 
up and on’. Robson suggests Tapaxadoupevy kai jTapakpot-, OF 7apaxad- 
alone :—too far off the ductus Litterarum I think. 

Ep. 10. 1041 A tpas 88 yivwoxe . . . repradyeiv trois rapotar (neuter) 
kai t duadopoivras pi) raver Oar. 

Zacagni and E.T. render ‘men do not cease to tear us in pieces’. 
One of the many unaccountable blunders in E. T., since da. can agree 
only with jas, the subject of the infinitive. But the text is wrong and 
an intrans. verb is needed. 

I propose d:adpovpotvras which must have had the required meaning 
‘keep one’s post’, before acquiring a metaphorical one. Having in the 
course of reading a great many authors added over 20,000 fresh vouchers 
(several of them being unrecorded meanings) to my L. S. (largely out of 
late authors), I do not despair of finding the one needed here. For in 
what little of Gregory I have read so far I have been struck with the 
amount of support he gives to words or meanings I have added 
to L.S. And the science of semantics is hardly even in its infancy. 

An even more gentle correction would be duopoivras, easily 
corrupted if the dictator said ‘ deea-por-’ but the scribe thought he heard 
* deeap-hor-’. 

Or read dvarovoivras. Bury suggests duadopa dopodvras ‘girt about 
with quarrels’. Srawley suggests a lacuna. 

Ep. 11. 1044B like those in the Odyssey I will endure the in- 
habitants of Ithaca év 7 woAAoi pynoripes Kal trav KrnpaTwv THs pwvnoTEVO- 
pevns + Kparijpes. 

E. T. conjectures pvnornpes: too far off the text and that root already 
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appears twice in as many lines. Cod. Med. reads Bpwrijpes which is 
just the word needed. 

If we dare not adopt Bpwr. because unable to account for «par. 
as e.g. the relict of a very ill-written (uncial) Bpwr., I would suggest 
that xparjpes is a minuscule corruption of xpavripes {if it can mean 
‘lords of (mis-)rule’); or of xparyropes (but only quoted 7e stars) ; or of 
xryropes. With any of these Bpwr. is explicable as merely a learned 
scribe’s brilliant improvement. Srawley ‘the suggestion which occurred 
to me... before I studied your note was that which I see you 
include . . . i.e. xryropes’. Bury would keep Bpwr. and consider xpar. 
as corrupted therefrom. Robson ‘does xpdrwp occur ?—airoxparwp 
does ; or have you discovered ryxrjp “a waster of”?’ [xpdrwp would * 
I think be certain if one could assume its existence ¢. 380, for it is Byz. | 

V. Macrin. 3. 960 C-961 A Maxpiva jv dvoya rH mapbévw eiddxipos 
8€ Tus mdAae Kara 7d yévos Hv 7) Maxpiva pyryp Tod warpds Hpav ... t 7 
érwvopacOn rapa tev yovéwy 7 tais [i. e. Max. % rapbévos |. 

Read #js—cf. Pl. Lg. 738 B; Lys. 204 E, Eur., Soph. quoted by L. S. 
5.0. érovopatw. 

ciddxypov (SC. d6voya) dy 7. would ease the sense, but is not essential. 

Just above (960 A) ovvOeors = ‘ theme, subject ’, unique, elsewhere it 
is always active. 

961 B she became pregnant and in a dream (which ended by her 
being vouchsafed painless delivery: waking to find her babe born) she 
seemed dépayv .. . dia xeupds 70 t ds Te bd TOV OTAdyxXVwV TepLEXopevov. 

If sound &s 7: must precede ro and mean ‘ina sense’: an impossible 
pleonasm and not to be defended on the analogy ws ri: guam ob rem: : 
Gs te : eam ob rem. 

Had as 76 ovr (which I would read) once had the last word split up 
into év 7, it then might well have been mauled into ws 76 dv 7 and this 
last into the text. 

Zinus translates ‘adhuc ’—did he read ws ér:—and is this even possible 
fourth-century Greek ? 

Robson suggests uncial corruption out of és 7d pis 7d id . . . (Pepe 
és To pas = in lucem edere). 

969A adda . . dvexaprépe rois Aoywrpois, t rails THs Picews tpoaBodais 
dwOovpevn. 

Wrong case after dw6. Read ras zpooBords. [Context forbids 
making poof. dat. instr. like rots xévroxs. | 

985 C Macrina had asked me to do the last offices, but since she lay 
as in sleep her eyes needed no one to close them rots Bredapors + SvecAnp- 
pévor [oi dpOarpoi |. 

Zinus ‘contecti erant’, so Lowther Clarke. Yet daAapBdvw has no 
such signification. Sce:Anpévor would be certain if it bore the required 
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meaning which merely depends on the &- being understood as = ‘right 
up’, instead of ‘asunder’ as given in L.S. dcecAvjévor labours under 
a similar difficulty ; dveAnpévor has the right meaning, but is hard to 
justify palaeographically. Either of the first two is I think justifiable 
semantically. 

Ep. 19. 1076 B at midday’s blaze a poor traveller finds dried up to 
dust the spring to which he has run to slake his thirst, for he is + xata- 
dpayeis TG HAiw 7d oHpa. 

Read xaradppvyeis which is made certain by Ep. 1. 1008 A where 
Gregory speaks of the heat of Sebaste: pera OdAros év & irabpion . 
xateppvynpev. He also uses the word of a fever that burns up one’s 
strength. 

C “IBupa rods . . . exovoa zpos Has éf dpyaiov xai mpds iyiaivovray 
miotw + érippytus. 

Caracciolo renders ‘propensa’. Right sense, and gained if we alter 
to émipperas, an easy uncial corruption. This word has, too, the con- 
struction used here. 

Virg. § 3. 325 CD oder 8€ ts dpédyevos + ératias av tov Bapiv tovrov 
Ext paywonoecev ; 

Read ézagiws—Galesinus ‘satis’. 

Mac. Magn. 3. 35 (p. 60. 9 Harnack) clra pera rocairny tepOpeias 
ddorerxiav Gorep év t kAivy Keipevos drepnpuxnoato pas [5 TatAos]: wav 
TO év paxéhAw twdovpevov éobiere . . . 

St Paul is likened to an old cow chewing a very stupid and senseless 
cud, ruminating out a slaver of drivel. But cows do not recline on 
xAiva. Can the original have had ¢arvy ?—cf. Bots éxi ¢. This word 


Boév kdivy 


may have been thought worth a gloss, e.g. arvy. 

Later on Body, seeming unsuitable to the context, was omitted and 
with it ¢darvy was doomed, leaving the adscript victorious, because 
(apparently) better suited toa man (St Paul). Anyhow xAivy can 
hardly stand since it is only used of a couch—there is no Bois év xAivp. 

The verb pypuxd{w is used twice again by (? Porphyry ap.) Mac. 
Magn.—see Harnack fr. 23. 14; 52. 11—each time in the same sense, 
and cf. dvaynp. in Ir. ap. Eus. H.Z. 5. 20. 

Bury suggested yA:d9 and in reply to some objections of mine wrote : 
‘if ¢=« elsewhere in this MS, then ¢drvy would be very plausible. 
As x\d7 is hardly apt, how about y.Aq (= x.Ad) = Kivy? x= x is easier’. 
Robson ‘I think ¢arvy quite likely ; is dx- right? The idea is certainly 
“sitting in his arm-chair” and Bois éxi parvy is proverbial in this sense, 
not, I think, év’. 

RONALD BURN. 
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NOTE ON THE TEXT OF JER. Iv 11. 


MT has the words 72703 Daw ny Mmm, the LXX rvedpa tAavjcews 
év TH épjpw. Commentators and Editors are practically agreed (though 
in some cases with hesitation) that the text before the Greek translators 
did not include the word n‘ay. Closer study reveals the fact that it is 
rather m¥ which was missing from their text. 

The word ny is itself suspicious. The root occurs in the O.T. as 
follows :—nny (Vb.) Lam. iv 7, m¥ Isa. xvili 4, xxxii 4, Ct. v 10, mny 
Ez. xxiv 7, 8, xxvi 4, 14, Neh iv 7, mmny Ps. Ixviii 7, mn¥ny Isa. viii 
11. A comparison of these cases shews that the word implies colour 
and not heat—or only heat when suggested by colour. It means 
a dazzling white—cf. the passages where it is applied to human teeth or 
to bare, scorched, limestone rock. To use it of ‘wind’ is a rather harsh 
transference of metaphor. The evidence of comparative philology 
points in the same direction. So also the ease with which it might be 
accounted for as a reduplication of nv. 

What then about n‘aw? There can be no suggestion of ‘ wandering’ 
in this word. But the Greek translators used zAavdw in Dt. xxvii 18, 
Job vi 24, xix 4, Prov. xxviii 10 to render the root mw. The facility 
with which 5 and 3 might be confused in the old script makes it 
practically certain that the Egyptian text (from which the LXX translated) 
had some form which they derived from the root mw. 

‘It does not follow that the LXX text was right in reading mv. It is 
usually safe in the Book of Jeremiah to give the preference to the 
reading of the LXX when it offers a longer or a shorter text than the 
MT, but not when it involves a change in a word or letter. We may, 
then, accept their omission of ny but retain the D’ae of the MT, reading 
"2°22 p’bw mm. Further emendation may seem desirable to some 
scholars, but this at least is clearly the text underlying the common 
ancestor of the MT and the LXX’s text. 


THEODORE H. ROBINSON. 
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SOME HEBREW ROOTS AND THEIR MEANINGS. 


Many difficulties in the Hebrew text have been elucidated by the 
comparative study of the Semitic languages, and the following notes 
are an endeavour to throw light on several difficult words in the Old 
Testament with the help of Arabic and Assyrian. 

The meaning of Jo" in the phrase p'307N 193 (Esther viii ro) has 
long been considered doubtful, but the conjectural rendering * stud- 
mare’ is confirmed by the Arab. ds,, stayed indoors, as. a mare 
kept in the stables for senaing foals, and ILs,, celui qui garde les 
juments or gui les fait couvrir.' Thus p'327N 33 may be rendered 
‘thoroughbreds’. Of two other words the roots may perhaps be 
sought in Arabic: Wn, magic charm, and 73, arrogance. The 
word wan should be connected with Arab. »,;5, opportune moment, 


eal, night and day, and (»,>, kept watch, and thus own o'Dn 
(Isa. iii 3) will mean ‘wise in the seasons’, ‘ skilful in discovering the 
right moment’.? As regards m™3y, I would suggest that it is cognate 
with pbs was ulcerated (of a wound), bore rancour, and }.¢, rancour, 
malice, hatred. In no Semitic language does the V129(¢) connote 
‘overflowing’ of pride or wrath, and there is no reason why A72y, 
though the implication of the corresponding word in Arabic is bad, 
should not in Hebrew mean not only malice or enmity, but also 
righteous resentment, indignation. There will therefore be two roots 
in Hebrew, (i) 729( &) passed over, and (ii) 73y( es rankled. 

In two passages in Jacob’s Blessing Assyrian may prove of assistance 
in interpreting obscure phrases. The words nx “3 (Gen. xlix 26) 
are rendered ‘that was separated from his brethren’ by the Revised 
Version. It is possible that there is a play on the classical meaning 
of "3, consecrated, in Hebrew and the original signification which 
has survived in the Ass. xaz@ru, to curse. Render therefore Yn 3, 
‘that was accursed of his brethren’, for ‘they hated him and could 


1 Dozy Supplément vol. i p. 558b, Ed. Konig (Hebr. u. Aram. Worterb., under 
J), however, deny this connexion, Possibly the original root is Ass. ramdku, to 
pour out, sprinkle, while Ar. @s,, stayed indoors, is merely a vb. deriv. from Se . 
mare. 

* Whether the Ass. eréSu, to settle, and erSu, wise, cunning, are connected with 
this root is uncertain; for many scholars would find the cognate root in Wn, 
engraved, devised, Arab. © >, (i) tilled, ploughed, (ii) cultivated, studied. 
Compare probably Sala) (Targ.) enchanter, with DWN O'3N, (For Ass. ¢ = 
Hebr. Mi cp. edefu = van, eSéqu = pwn, &c.) 
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not speak peaceably unto him’ (Gen. xxxvii 4). Perhaps also m3» 
(Gen. xlix 5) can be traced back to the Ass. makaru or makkaru, staff 
(for driving donkeys, &c.), and should be rendered ‘staff’, the implica- 
tion being that the brethren have abused the herdsman’s staff and 
employed it in deeds of violence. Again, may there not possibly 
underlie 7° in Gen. xlix 10 a long lost root in Ass. Sé/« or ilu, 
prince, ruler? Then it should probably be pointed ride, and the 
passage will run: ‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah... until 
the ruler thereof come, whom all people shall obey’, viz. until the 
local rule of Judah’s princes passes away before that of one who shall 
hold universal sway.” 

In Isa. xlvi 8 I should be inclined to suggest WWNNT, grieve 
yourselves, for WwNNT, This is textually nearer to the original 
wewexnn, and is phonetically a corruption easier to understand than 
the suggested emendation, wwann; nor is it easy to account for any 
error arising in the case of so well-known a root as W3. Further, 
it agrees with the LXX, which reads vtevdgare. The vwvin has long 
been regarded as confined to Aramaic, but it is now known to occur 
frequently in Assyrian, where aSa%u means ‘to be sad, troubled’, and 
asuStu means ‘trouble, sorrow, affliction’.* The occurrence of such 
an dag cipynyévov, only known in Assyrian and Aramaic, apart from a 
single possible occurrence in the Old Testament, is no more striking than 
that of n=3%, NWN, and so on, while the second Isaiah is especially 
prone to the use of such words.‘ In at least one instance Assyrian, 
instead of being adduced in support of textual emendation, may 
possibly prevent it. In 1 Sam. ii 33 various proposals have been 
made to remove 31x from the text, as inexplicable. But the 27% 
appears to be confirmed by the Assyrian addbu, (i) to bind, (ii) to 
oppress.* If this is correct, 25 should probably be pointed as 
a Pi‘ infin., 27d, incorrectly written plene, and WE nN awd trans- 
lated ‘to vex thy soul’. 

Assyrian may sometimes correct the false exegesis of the Rabbinic 
scholars. As an example of this may be cited the word x53, without, 

1 Like P%, for example, with the archaic pron. suff.; cp. Ges.-K. § 84" b, 
and gre. 


2 Other words in this poem which have to be referred to Assyrian for solution 
are ih for 7 (Ass. aru = urre) and Fp’ (Ass. ag# and Arab. ss): 

3 The same root, it has been suggested by Dr Gray, underlies *WM in Job xx 2 
(Driver and Gray Job pt. ii p. 134) 

‘ Examples are my, M°¥, 52v, 37’, WI, and XD. 

5 See Delitzsch HWB, pp. 20b and 21c. It should, however, be added that 


Professor Langdon regards the meaning ‘oppress’ as not well established for 
/ addbu in Assyrian. 
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which they regarded as a compound of xd, not, and 3, with. But the 
Assyrian dalum, balu, without, side by side with da/i, without," clearly 
proves that in Hebrew also x53 and ‘3 were originally different cases 
of the same noun, from the “m3, Ass. da/i, to be nothing.” 

Another word which has been wrongly suspected by scholars is 
poann in Ps. Ix 6 (ppsnnd p> qev> Anna) and Zech. ix 16 ("12 "238 
inoiw by mppinD), for Assyrian proves that ‘to wave to and fro’ is 
the correct meaning.’ In II Rawlinson 40. 21 mussusu $a 2ibbati means 
‘ wagging of the tail ’, and in the Epic of Gilgameé, col. iv a 1. 4 (Schrader’s 
K. B. v 140), 4inassisa kummatsu is rendered by Jensen ‘let him shake 
his hair’. In Ps. xl 6 therefore ppymnd p) should be translated 
‘a flag to be waved to and fro’, and in Zech. ix 16 NIDDWND WD 23N 
are ‘jewels in a crown waving to and fro’ with the movement of the 
head, and picturesquely depicted as ‘waving to and fro over the land’. 
Similarly I would translate 12 ADDI3 MA MM (Isa. lix 19) ‘the spirit of 
the Lord passing to and fro upon it’, regarding "DDi2 as the Qal ptcp.* 
from [0D2|, Arab. .5.3, and not the pf. Po'l. from 013.5 Consequently 
D2, standard, will have meant primarily ‘something waved to and fro’, 
‘a banner’, and be a derivative from DD) rather than the primitive 
noun from which DD) was formed as a denominative verb.*® 

Lastly, I am inclined to think that in several cases in Hebrew, where 
two roots bear the same form, the rarer has been lost by being merged 
in that whose occurrence is more common.’ Two examples will suffice 


1 In Assyrian bala and bali were originally the acc. and gen. respectively of 
balum, balu ; thus in bala saltum sabit (= it was taken without fighting), the phrase 
bala saltum constitutes an adverbial accusative, and in ina bali$u (= without him) 
bali is in the genitive case after a preposition. 

2 In Arabic also tL is probably philologically incorrect for \s by similar false 
analogy. ss i 

3 With Ass. [nasdsu] cp. Arab. saab pervasit, celeriter progressus fuit (in omnt 
re); celeriter abut; dispersus fuit, and its derivative Re Be rapid motion. The 
meaning of the ,/DD3 is, therefore, ‘to move quickly’, probably with the special 
connotation of ‘ moving quickly to and fro’. 

* The ptcp. also agrees better with the sense of the passage than the perf., all 
the tenses referring to future time. 

5 There can be no doubt that Hebr. D1), fled, and Arab. li(s)> oscillated, was 
in commotion, Hebr. DD3, waved to and fro, and Arab. Par moved to and fro, 
went quickly, are ultimately to be derived from a common root signifying quick 
motion (cp. aia) and Sp, &c.). 

® For the form D) (c. suff. ‘D}) from ./DD2, cp. DX from ./DDX, TD from 
Jf TWO, 78 from 4/j}I, &c. (Ges.-K. 84*c). 

7 Thus Delitzsch (Prolegomena pp. 66 ff) has detected a second root MD, 
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to illustrate my meaning, the words N¥o and yx.’ ‘There are, it would 
seem, two roots X¥D in the language, which should be kept distinct, 
viz. (i) 3m, found, and (ii) X¥D, sufficed, corresponding to the Assyrian 
verbs, (i) mas = to find, obtain, and (ii) mas@ = to be wide, broad ; 
to be enough, be plentiful. As in other cases of this nature, (ii) N¥D 
was lost through the rarity of its occurrence; for it is perhaps only 
to be recognized in five or six passages of the Old Testament. In 
Num. xi 22 ond xym clearly means ‘that it suffice them, that there 
be enough for them’; in Judges xxi 14 73 ond wp wh, ‘and even 
so they sufficed them not’, the meaning given by the Revised Version, 
is therefore correct.2 The Niph, xy¥03, which occurs in Joshua xvii 16 
and Zech. x 10, in the same way signifies ‘ was accounted sufficient’. 
As a last instance in which Assyrian is of assistance, it suffices 
to recall two occurrences of 775, where the usual rendering ‘ broke 
forth’ is unsatisfactory and can only be extended to mean ‘spread 
abroad’ by a violent exegesis. The passages are Sy mnbvis mynpo 
wbx wap... nx (1 Chron. xiii 2), where the Revised Version 
avoids the difficulty by rendering ‘let us send abroad everywhere . . .’, 
and "3°97 y75> (2 Chron. xxxi 5), for which the same translation gives 
‘as soon as the commandment came abroad’. But in both cases the 
sense required by the context for ~" is ‘to command’, ‘issue an 
edict’, and this is exactly what the cognate root in Assyrian offers. 
There we find three roots corresponding to p75: (i) Aardsu, to tell lies, 
which has no equivalent in Hebrew; (ii) fardsu, to break through ; 
(iii) pardsu, to decide, with its common derivative noun farsu, com- 
mand, order, law, edict, especially of a god or king.» The Hebrew 
lexicon should therefore be corrected to read (i) yn, broke through 
(= Ass. (ii) pardsu); (ii) y7®, issued an edict, commanded (= Ass. 
(iii) pardsu) ; and at the same time these two passages in Chronicles 
should be translated: ‘Let us issue an edict, let us send unto our 


corresponding to Ass. mafdsu, to sprinkle, dip, and bearing that meaning, which 


has only survived in Ps. Ixviii 24: D3 39 ynon rnd, that thou mayest dip 
thy feet in blood. 


1 Another example is perhaps jIN, implored, with its derivative NN, 
supplication, which cannot be brought under the of j2M, was gracious. There are 
clearly in Semitic four roots of the form j3M: (i) [}3M), Hithp., implored = Ass. 
andnu, to implore ; (ii) j3%, was gracious = Ass. andnu, to be gracious; (iii) andnu, 
to be hostile, which has no cognate root in Hebrew, and (iv) jJM, was loathsome = 
Arab. o> was loathsome. 

2 Another probable instance in the Qal is in Lev. xxv 26, where "3 NY} 
yndea should be rendered ‘ and there be enough for its redemption’. 

3 See Burney Judges p. 116 n. 
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brethren . . . that they may gather themselves together unto us’, and: 
‘when this thing was decreed’, as indeed the LXX (as zpocéragev rév 
Aéyov) renders the latter. 

G. R. DRIvErR. 


[1 have no doubt that Mr Driver is right in finding under Heb. xyp 
both Assyr. masd@ ‘find, obtain’, and masd ‘be wide, suffice’. The 
latter verb may be paralleled by Aram. le ‘able, possible’, properly 
capax. The two sets of meanings appear, however, to go back to 
a common idea, and thus to have a common root, with which is 
connected Aram. SDD, bhoo ‘reach, attain’ (against Néldeke, ZDMG. 
xl 736, and BDA), Heb. 782 ‘stretch out, extend’, Assyr. nati.‘ be 
feasible, attainable’, Heb. 15, Assyr. madédu ‘measure’ (from idea 
of extension, as appears from Ar. 3 ‘extend, stretch’, Heb. 79 
extending ‘ garment’), probably also Heb. "MD ‘extend’, Aram., Ar. 
ibid. (n”> strengthened to 5 gutt. as in “NB, mins), and perhaps even 
Heb. 7 ‘draw out, extend’ (nm strengthened to 3 as in Assyr. 
tamahu, Heb. V2). We thus have a common Semitic biliteral MAS, 
(MAS), MAT, MAD, MAT, NAT, the meaning of which appears to 
have been ‘stretch, extend, reach’. The difference between the 
meanings ‘ find, obtain’, and the meanings ‘ be wide, suffice’, is merely 
the difference between ‘stretch, extend’ (trans.) and ‘be stretched, 
extend’ (intrans.); and the connexion between the trans. and intrans. 
meanings will be clear to those who are familiar with the uses of the 
Permansive in Assyrian. 

C. F. Burney. | 


FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CRITICISM 
OF ZMARAGDUS'S EXPOSITIO LIBRI COMITIS. 


In the earlier article’ I attempted to shed some light on the 
authorities used by Zmaragdus by presenting the results of a collation 
of the marginal symbols in the Bodleian, British Museum, Paris (B. N. 
2341), Berlin, Einsiedeln, St Gall 424 and St Gall 435 MSS. Since 
then I have been able (a) to add to the list of MSS, especially by 
Dom Wilmart’s kindness, the following :— 

Paris B.N. 12045 (formerly of St Maur des Fossés) (saec. ix), 
defective at beginning and end,? 

1 See the Journat vol. ix (1907-1908) pp. 584-597. 

2 Begins tunc abtit unus de duodecim (p. 176), ends in conscientia et intellectu 
(P- 454 B)- 
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Angers 233 (formerly of St Aubin) (saec. ix), second part only, 

Cérdoba, Mosque (Cathedral) Library 1 (olim 72) (saec. x) (about 
960)" ; 

(4) to collate the following MSS :— 

St Omer 257 (saec. x), second part only,’ 

Munich 6214 (saec. x), 

Luxemburg 135 (29) (formerly of Orval) (saec. x), 

Paris 12045 (saec. ix) (see above) ; 
and to obtain a collation of the following MS from my friend, the ever 


lamented A. H. Kyd, of Wadham Coll. Oxon. and the Vict. University 
of Manchester :— 


Munich 6210 (saec. ix). 
I set down here the results of the examination of these MSS, so far as 
they contribute anything not already recorded by me from the other 


MSS. For the convenience of the printer the horizontal lines over the 
abbreviations are here omitted. 


Migne (cii) New Notes of Sources. 
19 B At Quare non Lesu Christi Clim. 6214 has H 
32 B At Peccatum non per ipsum Clim. 6214 has H 
34 D_ At Verbum caro factum est Clm. 6214 has N 
40 B- At Aterusalem non saxa Clm. 6210 has B 
51C At Non dicit tuum puerum Clim. 6214 has FL (or FI) 
58 A At Postquam consummati sunt dies Clm. 6214 has R 
63 D At Denigue Eua statim ut Clim. 6210 has A 
At Zt ipse dominus ad matrem Clm. 6214 has A 
92 B_ At sé ergo nosmet ipsos Clm. 6210 has P 
At Zgo quasi meam dicit Luxemb. MS has P 
93 D At Lile potes me mundare Luxemb. MS has H 
99 D At Nauicula ecclesia catholica est Clm. 6214 has H (or N) 
t1r B- At £¢ tamen spinae sunt Clm. 6214 has G 
116C At Praeuidens saluator ex Clim. 6210 has V 
119 B- At guia iuxta prophetae testimonium Luxemb. MS has H 
120 A At Won modica hoc loco Clim. 6214 has A 
121 D_ At Tristitia uestra uertetur Luxemb. MS has AG 
126 A At Sicut primo et secundo Luxemb. MS has AG 
127 B At Vox diaboit semper Luxemb. MS has H 
127 C At Sed guestio oritur Luxemb. MS has FR 
135 B At Zratis enim aliquando Clm. 6210 has B 
136 C At Won haec aliqui de turba Clm. 6214 has H 


1 See C. U. Clark Collectanea Hispanica (Paris, 1920) p. 31 and plates 65 to 69. 
2 I have to regret the loss of this collation. 
8 The recognized symbol for Codex latinus monacensis. 
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Notes of Sources. 

At puli genti geri non desinit (perhaps referring to E¢ tunc 
uadit et adsumit) Luxemb. MS has H 

At Lille enim Abraham Luxemb. MS has P 

At -us ancille cum filio libere Luxemb. MS has ISD 

At Ut conpleretur quod St Maur MS has N 

At Pilatus autem accepit aquam St Maur MS has N 

At Munc autem manent fides St Maur MS has N 

At e¢ accepit latro et seruauit St Maur MS has G 

At Et ex simplici sepultura domint St Maur MS has H 

At sicut et ipsi de se ipsis St Maur MS has A (?) 

At Jd est misit deus filium suum St Maur MS has H 

At Postea sciens Iesus quia omnia St Maur MS has A 

At Quid respondendum est iudeis obicientibus St Maur MS 
has EY 

At in quo nondum quisque positus erat St Maur MS has AG 

At Hanc ostensionem domini post Clm. 6210 has AVG 

At guia non erat uera caro sed spiritus St Maur MS has AG 

At An qui in pisce asso Clm. 6210 has DP (?) 

(At soluerit male uiuendo et C\m. 6210 has a star) 

At ut illa femina figuraretur eclesia St Maur MS has AG 

At Ecce ego uobiscum sum usque ad St Maur MS has IO (?) 

At sed animae suauissimum sensum St Maur MS has CAS 

At linteaminibus non inuenitur St Maur MS has GR 

At guia omnes qui uera deuotione St Maur MS has AG 

At Quid mirum si clausis ianuis St Maur MS has GR 

At gui hunc pro redemptione generis St Maur MS has G 

At suam dubitare permisit nec St Maur MS has G 

At gui non pro amore intimo oues St Maur MS has G 

At dixit propheta Hieremias Luxemb. MS has B 

At Scitis fratres mei dilecti notis- St Maur MS has B 

At -ditores tantum legis iustificabuntur St Maur MS has B 

At Quia uos me amastis Luxemb. MS has AG 

(?) ABRO Zn hac lectione sancti Luxemb. MS 

At Cum id utique non crediderit Luxemb. MS has AM 

At Hoc est in cenaculo quod Clim. 6214 has g 

At Jd est fidem natiuitatis Clm. 6214 has B 

At Stagnum Genesareth idem dicunt C\m. 6214 has H (?) 

At Plerumque iustitia durior Clm. 6214 has AM 

At Jn lege autem iudicabatur Clm. 6214 has F 

At Gehenna nomen conpositum est the St Maur MS has FR, 
while Clm. 6214 has F 

At Qui timore non amore the St Maur MS has P 
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Migne 
416A 

Cc 
417A 
420A 


432 B 
437A 
438 A 
443 C 
475 D 
486 A 


498 D 


500 C 
D 
505 C 


508 D 
510 D 
511A 
521 C 
523 D 
524 B 
526 D 
528 D 


529 B 
538 C 
540 D 
545 B 
546 D 
549 B 
550 A 
551A 


Notes of Sources. 
At Dictum est enim ad moysen* the St Maur MS has A 
At Jn illa scriptura quae Clm. 6214 has H 
At Fidelis qui se pollicitus est Clm. 6214 has AG 
At Prout ducebamini a quo uel the St Maur MS and (Cim. 
6214 have OR 
At Occupatus erat dominus in opere the St Maur MS has N 


At Ld est gui parum tribuit Clim. 6214 has PEL 


At Amen amen dico uobis nisi the St Maur MS has G 

At Hic dicere poterat aliquis guid the St Maur MS has H 

At Quae oportet fieri cito Clm. 6214 has PRIM 

At Tempus quippe redimimus quando Clim. 6214 has G 

At Zempus autem redimimus quia Clim. 6214 has H 

At Interrogauit Petrus magistrum Clim. 6214 has AG in 
margin also 

At Prouocatus apostolus Petrus Cim. 6214 has H 

At Quod autem amplius quaeris Clm. 6214 has A 

At se et Petro Clm. 6214 has B 

At Aliter reddite quae sunt Clim. 6214 has A 

At Dicit prope est dominus Clm. 6214 has V 

At Ambulans autem Iesus Clm. 6214 has B 

At Non filit regum, non scribae Clm. 6214 has H 

At mortui resurgunt pauperes Clm. 6214 has F 

At Miserunt Iudaei ab Clim. 6214 has CY 

At Johannes igitur in spiritu Clim. 6214 has G 

At Jd est secundum quod proposuit Clm. 6214 has H 

At Cum pro his inguit the St Omer MS has AG? and Clm. 
6214* has A 

At Videtur enim posse hoc Clm. 6214 has OR 

At Zucernas autem ardentes Clm. 6214 has G 

At Homo quidam nobilis Clm. 6214 has B 

At Recte deus excelsus Clm. 6214 has F 

At Cum dicit beati pauperes Clm. 6214 has FI 

At Videntur itague mihi Clm. 6214 has A 

At Multi enim quamuis Clm. 6214 has A 

At Aptauerunt lampades suas Clm, 6214 has A 


A. SOUTER. 


1 Here some MSS differ from printed text. 
2 This note is preserved apart from the collation proper. 
8 The last quaternion of this MS has been turned outside in by the binder. 
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CORRECTION: DR GORE ON THE ‘SUCCESSION’ IN 
CLEMENT. 


Dr Gore writes that Dr Whitney is mistaken in supposing (JOURNAL 
July rg21 p. 412) that there is any difference between Prof. Turner and 
himself as to the nature of the ‘succession’ spoken of by Clement. 
‘Where | speak of “bishops” on p. 283 I am (plainly) speaking of 
bishops (and deacons) as they appear in Clement, i.e. of the presbyter- 
bishops. No doubt Clement implies that certain distinguished men had 
succeeded by apostolic appointment to the apostolic function of 
appointing these presbyter-bishops, but he does not speak of this 
as a “succession ”.’ 
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REVIEWS 


The Book of Job, by SaMuEL Roiies Driver, D.D., and GrEorGE 
BucHANAN Gray, D.Litt. ‘The International Critical Com- 
mentary.’ (Edinburgh, 1921. 355. net.) 


THE book of over 800 pages (bound in one volume) is divided into 
two parts separately paged. Part I contains an Introduction of sixty 
pages, which is the work of Dr Gray, followed by an English translation 
with exegetical notes, in part the work of Dr Driver, in part that of 
Dr Gray. Of the translation chs. iii-xxviii are due to the former, and 
of the exegetical notes those on iii 1-ix ro and xl 15-xli 30. Thus 
a considerable amount both of translation and of commentary remained 
to be executed by Dr Gray. 

Part II contains the philological notes, which of course are of very 
great importance in the book of Job. Of these Dr Driver composed 
those on chs. iii-xxxi and on xxxii 7-xlii 6, but Dr Gray besides 
completing the series has made many additions throughout. These 
additions are conscientiously distinguished by square brackets, some- 
times to the serious inconvenience of the reader. 

In the view taken of the original structure of the book and of the 
_ supplementary passages due to later hands Gray goes a little way—but 
not far—beyond Driver in his small edition of Job (Oxford, 1906). 
The original book was composed (it seems) in broad outline as 
follows :— 

The Prologue followed by chs. iii—xxiv 
xxv (Bildad + perhaps xxvi) 
xxvii 2~6 (Job) 

7-23 (Sophar ; vv. 11, 12 Job) 
xxix—xxxi (Job) 
xxxvili 1-xl 5 followed by the Epilogue. 

According to this scheme the only large additions to the original 
work are 

xxviii. Poem on Wisdom. 

xxxii—xxxvii. Elihu. 

xl 6—xli 34 (26). JEHOVAH’s second answer to Job containing the 
description of Behemoth and Leviathan. 

The Purpose and Method of the Writer are well treated by Gray in 
the Introduction, only some readers would have welcomed the addition 
of a reprint of Driver’s own concise statement of the main aim of the 
book given on pp. ix,.x of the small edition of 1906. Perhaps also 
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it would have been worth while saying that the author of the book of 
Job shews how obstinate was the controversy called forth by the 
problem of the Suffering of the Righteous and the Prosperity of the 
Wicked. Elsewhere, e.g. in Ps. xxxvii and Ps. Ixxiii, the doubts which 
are raised seem quickly to be laid to rest. Not so in our book. If in 
form we have an academic debate, in substance we have the human 
cry from four separate individuals. Eliphaz and Bildad and Sophar 
are as earnest for their own view as Job for his; if they may not 
believe that sin and suffering go together, and that righteousness and 
prosperity are inseparable, their faith in God is taken away. Eliphaz 
dares to ask, ‘Who ever perished, being innocent?’ Bildad tells Job, 
‘If thou wert pure and innocent, surely now [God| would awake for 
thee’. According to Sophar, ‘The triumphing of the wicked is short, 
and the joy of the godless but for a moment ’. 

The three friends are condemned in the Epilogue, but the leaven of 
their doctrine remained. In our Lord’s time some believed that the 
Galilaeans whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices were 
sinners above all the Galilaeans (Luke xiii 2), and even disciples asked 
him, ‘Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he should be born 
blind ?’ (John ix 2). In our own day popular religion still allows men 
to cry, ‘It’s a judgement’, when some striking calamity happens. But 
the doctrine is thoroughly opposed to the higher religion whether of 
Judaism or of Christianity; and it is a boon to have it fully and 
nakedly set forth in the speeches of Job’s friends to its own confutation. 

Perhaps one’s first impression in using this new commentary is of 
the great difficulties which beset the study of the book of Job. Driver 
and Gray face the facts fairly, and if too few stumbling-blocks are 
removed, the fault lies perhaps with a corrupt text. Chs. xxvi—xxviii 
are specially rich in difficulties of criticism and interpretation. Accord- 
ing to M.T. the whole section apparently is ascribed to Job himself as 
speaker, but commentators point out how unsuitable many of the 
sayings are in the mouth of the patriarch. Gray suspends judgement 
on the proposed ascription of xxvi 5-14 to Bildad, but he assigns 
xxvii 7-10 and 13-23 tentatively to Sophar; ch. xxviii he regards as 
‘an independent poem rather than a speech either of Job or. . . of one 
of his friends’. 

Possibly the best solution is that both in xxvi 5-14 and in ch. xxviii 
the Author seeks relief from the tragedy of Job’s story by taking the réle 
of Chorus Speaker and delivering a monologue on a general theme. 
In detail Gray can hardly be right in assigning to Sophar xxvii 7, 

Let mine enemy be as the wicked, 

And let him that riseth up against me be as the unrighteous. 
This sentiment is fully characteristic of Job himself. The patriarch 
is imagining his own trial before God, and he prays that his accuser, 
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his enemy (‘2 t"s in xxxi 35), may be ‘as the wicked’ (yw), i.e. 
that he may be condemned (‘condemn’ = ywrn). Such words form 
a very suitable conclusion to Job’s brief indignant protest in xxvii 2 ff. 
Sophar then begins in v. 8 with °3, ‘Surely’ (mot ‘ For’), which is used 
also to introduce ch. xxviii. 

On xxvii 44, ‘Neither doth my tongue utter deceit’, Driver has only 
the curt note: ‘m3m] rd mann, after the fem. wd, with 10 MSS; 
cf. G-K. 145 #.’ The note (cf. a similar one on xx 9) raises the question 
how far the rules of grammatical concord are observed in Hebrew— 
particularly in later Hebrew, and it is a pity that we have not a fuller 
exposition of the whole subject. An initial difficulty lies in the fact 
that a Hebrew substantive so rarely gives away its gender. Only rarely 
is there any determining ending. The article gives no help, for it is 
a mere prefix common to all numbers and to both genders. Adjectives 
again give only a little aid, for if they be used as predicates they may 
be masculine, although their substantives are feminine. So also a verb 
which precedes its subject may be masculine, although the subject is 
feminine. 

This condition of licence has unfortunate results for the grammarian. 
He may conclude from D132 “3yn (Lam. iv 21) that 01> is feminine, but 
not frome }1w> p37 (Lam. iv 4) that pwd is masculine. In Eccl. i 4 he 
is confronted with nbnp wx. The substantive by its form protests its 
femininity even vehemently ; the verb through its position is neutral, 
though masculine in form. As however the Preacher declares in v. 12 
that he was ‘king’ (not ‘queen’) over Israel, we must believe himself 
against himself, and confess that a Hebrew monarch was super gram- 
maticam and that the Ecclesiastes was not a woman. The Hebrew 
text in short yields few decisive proofs, and the Lexicons have to rely 
on two or three passages only for fixing the gender of many a common 
word. Sometimes it even happens that these few passages do not agree 
among themselves, “1x, ‘light’, appears to be both masc. (xviii 6) and 
fem. (xxxvi 32) in Job. The same may be said of mim, ‘spirit’ (iv 15 ; 
xxxii 8). J75, ‘way, road’, is ‘masc., less often fem.’ acc. to B. D. B., 
but ‘fem., frequently masc.’ acc. to Gesenius (ed. Buhl, rg1o). In 
Ezekiel 1°, ‘hand’, and “¥n, ‘court’ (usually fem.), appear occasionally 
as masc. 3nd, ‘camp’ (masc.), forms the plural m3nd, and is construed 
as a fem. in 1 Chron. xi 15. w? itself is treated as masc. in Joshua 
Vii 21. 

In the passage of Gesenius-Kautzsch referred to by Driver a large 
number of cases of breach of concord between verb and subject are 
collected, and the suggestion is there made that several instances are to 
be explained by the supposition that the text is corrupt. This supposi- 
tion is sometimes correct no doubt, but it seems to me insufficient as 
a general solution of the difficulties. Minute study of the text of O. T. 
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suggests rather that the Hebrew writers were far less sensitive to 
concord of gender than Greek or Latin authors. They steadily wrote 
M38 as the plural of ‘father’ and n'w3 as the plural of ‘woman’. They 
could treat me>y, &c., as ‘masc.’ numerals and they could write 
pyayn mvs! (Deut. vi 11; M.T. = Sam.) and ptm aby mm (1 Kings 
xix rr). In the face of these and other similar facts it does not seem 
the obvious duty of an editor to correct the syntax of mm ox ‘1. 
Indeed if we follow the general rule brought forward by Gray (Philo- 
logical Note on xix 20) we shall keep the reading of M.T.: ‘Parts of 
the body other than those which exist in pairs are masc.’ (cf. G-K. § 1227). 
But this rule again cannot be pressed. At times we find the appeal 
to gender a treacherous guide in making our way through a difficult 
Hebrew sentence. It may even be suspected that a Hebrew writer 
sometimes extemporizes genders for his substantives,? and chooses 
his forms more for euphony than for grammatical concord. Happily 
the two motives sometimes lead to the same result. 

Probably the reader will be disappointed that the book does not 
contain Dr Driver’s full treatment of the great passage xix 23-27. The 
translation is Driver’s, with v. 26a left a blank, but the commentary 
and nearly all the philological annotation are from Gray. 

25. But I know that my vindicator liveth, 


And that hereafter he will stand up upon the dust. 
26. And... 

And away from my flesh I shall see God. 
27. Whom J shall behold (to be) on my side 

And mine eyes shall see to be unestranged. 

My reins fail with longing within me. 


‘For the moment at least’, writes Gray, ‘ Job is convinced that there 
is to be some better defence of his character than his own assertions 
recorded in writing for ever. . . . None other than the living God Himself 
will at last free his name from reproach. ... A great change will occur 
after death: and of this change Job even in death will become 
conscious. . . . There is still no belief here in a continued life of blessed- 
ness after death in which compensation in kind will be made for the 
inequalities of this life.’ 


For these halting conclusions the reader cannot blame Gray, who 
has evidently spared no pains in his investigation of the difficulties of 
the passage. 

It is possible, however, that Driver would have written more decisively, 
for in his smaller work he quotes with approval A. B. Davidson’s 
1 Combining in one phrase the characteristic masc, plu. and fem, plu. endings. 

2 There are plenty of instances of {28 being used as a fem., but can we be sure 


that the author did not mean ‘stone is molten into copper’, when he wrote 


AVANT Py? JAN (xxviii 2)? 
VOL. XXIII. G 
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paraphrase, ‘ When I have died under the ravages of my disease, I shall 
then see God’. 

After a careful consideration of all that Dr Gray has written it seems 
to me that an older explanation still holds the field. The emphatic 
words of wv. 25-27 are surely, as Bernard’ held, an answer to a 
passionate outburst of Bildad, in which this ‘friend’ accuses Job of 
practical Atheism. In xviii 4 the Shuhite asked in answering Job’s 
complaints, ‘Does thy case prove that the earth is forsaken, i.e. by 
its God?’ Further, in xviii 21 he proceeded to pass a definite judge- 
ment on the patriarch by the assertion, ‘This (Job’s dwelling) is the 
place of one who has not acknowledged God’. 

To this severest condemnation Job makes reply : 

25. Yea, I know that my Goel? liveth, 

And (though He tarry) that he shall stand up (for me) upon the 
earth (dust). 

Job protests that far from not acknowledging God, he acknowledges 
Him as the First and the Last, and indeed as Living* Redeemer. 

26. And after they‘ have stript off my skin—thus, 

From my flesh I behold God. 
Here, as in x 10, 11, the patriarch becomes deeply conscious of God 
from the sight of the Creator’s wonderful work on the human body : 
This man’s-flesh he hath admirably made, 
Blown like a bubble, kneaded like a paste. 
(An Epistle.) 

27. Whom I behold for myself, 

And mine own eyes see, and not a stranger’s, 
Though (When) my reins are consumed within me. 

Not even deep-seated painful disease can hinder Job’s vision of God. 
The patriarch is no Atheist; his confession is in essence the same 
as that of the Psalmist (Ps. lxxiii 26), ‘My flesh and my heart are 
consumed, but God is the rock of my heart, and my portion for ever’. 

The quality of Job’s faith is indicated by the twofold ‘after’ (jinx 
v. 25 and “MN! v. 26). After long delay on the part of the Redeemer, 
after the disease has reached a terrible stage, the patriarch retains an 
inward vision of God—a vision which is his own and due to no 
suggestion of his ‘friends’. 

It seems to me that these three verses are comparatively free from 
textual difficulty ; the nxt of v. 26 is abruptly introduced, it is true, but 
the sudden word is fitting in the mouth of a man in pain. On the 
other hand can we accept the rendering of "wan, ‘away from my flesh’ 
(v. 26), given by Driver-Gray? In a philological note on xi 15 (D'9D, 


1H. H. Bernard Job (London 1863-1884) p. 168. 
2 Kinsman-redeemer. 3 Everliving. 
* Subject indefinite for the sake of reverence; cp. dra:rodow, Luke xii 20. 
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‘without spot’) and in B.D.B. 578 a4 Driver has collected a number of 
examples of this usage of jm. But some of these are not true parallels 
to "wan. In xi 15 the verb (xwn) helps to suggest a privative sense, 
and Isa. xiv r9 (n2>wn) is a similar case. In xxviii 4 jo is more 
probably partitive, ‘Mortal men (w3xp) hang, they swing to and fro’, 
and in Gen. xxvii 39 (Isaac’s Blessing of Esau) it requires a great effort 
to accept the rendering : 


Away from the fatness of the earth shall be thy dwelling, 

And away from the dew of heaven from above: 
particularly since j® cannot be treated as privative in the parallel 
passage, v. 28, ‘of the dew of heaven and of the fatness of the earth’. 
In spite of the great authority of Dr Driver many will feel that the 
privative sense of }® remains unproven. 

An interesting philological note on the enigmatic word mwin is given 
on v 12, ending with the cautious conclusion, ‘If the root idea is really 
support, we must suppose that [the word] was applied specially to 
a supporting or helping quality of mind’. 

There is a good discussion (pp. Ixxi-Ixxvi) of the chief textual 
problem of Job, in which Gray decides for the priority of M.T. as 
against the (shorter) Greek text. A useful table shews that the brevity 
of the Septuagintal text increases towards the end of the book, as 
though the translator’s desire to abbreviate increased as his task 
proceeded. 

For preserving and publishing so much of Driver’s work on Job the 
warm thanks of students are due to Dr Gray. His own work also 
claims our gratitude and perhaps not least that part of it which 
introduces an appeal to metrical considerations. Some of us, indeed, 
would prefer to speak of rhythm—rather than of metre—for metre 
suggests a measurement of syllables and of stresses far too strict to be 
defended without many violent ‘corrections’ of M.T. But ‘the ear’ 
must be allowed to ‘try the words’ of a poetical passage, and make 
such contribution as it can towards settling an uncertain text. 

In a book of over 800 pages studded with Hebrew, Greek, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic type some errors must escape the most careful 
eye. The only complaint perhaps which is justly to be made is that 
there are too many misprints in Syriac. Some of these are only wrong 
forms of right letters, but others are more serious. In the Philological 
notes I have noticed the following slips amongst others: page 1, line 6; 
43-143 55-15; 70. 53 130.27 (Heb.); 134. 21 (Heb.); 184. 6 (Eng.); 
186. 24; 202. 4 (seyame); 238. 19; 302. 14 (Heb.); 324. 11 and 13 
(three Syr. misprints); 325. 9 (faulty junctura); 328. 35. 


W. EMERY BARNES. 
G2 
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Liber Geneseos. Textum Hebraicum emendavit, Latinum Vulgatum 
addidit Goporrepus Hoperc. (B. Herder, Friburgi Brisgoviae, 
editio altera 1913-1917.) 


A USEFUL but wonderful book, to be used with caution. The 
Hebrew text is pointed, but no accents except Ethnah, Silluk, and 
Metheg are given. The type is clear and pleasant. The Vulgate text 
is from Hetzenauer’s careful edition. 

The editor, however, is not to be congratulated on his revision ot 
the Hebrew text. Some additional clauses supported by the Samaritan 
Pentateuch and LXX are accepted, e.g. in iv 8, xxxv 22. But other 
changes are simply tendential and aimed at the methods of criticism. In 
ii 4-iv 26 only o°nde is allowed to remain as a Divine name. In xii 1 
and many other places n’nbx is substituted for mn. Astruc would have 
had nothing to work on, had this revised text lain before him. The crux 
interpretum of x\viii 22, ‘with my sword and with my bow’, is solved by 
reading NOYP AXO3 from xxxiii 19. 

W. Emery BARNEs. 


The Gospel in the Old Testament, by the Rev. C. F. Burney, M.A, 
D.Litt., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at 
Oxford, Fellow of Oriel and St John’s Colleges, Canon of Rochester. 
(T. & T. Clark, 1921.) 


As Oriel Professor Dr Burney is also Canon of Rochester, and in 
his inaugural sermon, no. xiv in this volume, he set out the principle 
and plan by which he would make the plurality good: scientific study 
of the Holy Scriptures at Oxford should be completed by exposition in 
sermons at Rochester of the moral and spiritual value of the same 
Scriptures. The commentary on Judges is the rich fruit of the Oxford 
months, these sermons are a worthy complement ; the plurality of office 
is far more than justified. 

For first, this popular application of scholarship is really scholarly, 
precise, delicate, balanced: once or twice perhaps a critical common- 
place has been drawn with too swift and hard an outline, but only once 
or twice. There is also that creative touch which the thorough 
labourer never fails to exercise though he be unconscious of it, though 
he purposes no novelty: this is particularly noticeable in the sermon 
on ‘The Christian Interpretation of Messianic Prophecy’ (one of two 
sermons which were not preached at Rochester), but it is recognizable 
throughout. Secondly, this tact of scholarship is felt in the handling 
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of moral problems. The sermons are contemporaneous with the whole 
course of the war, and patriotism, penitence, forgiveness, justice, love 
had to be considered again and again in this connexion. Candid 
readers may differ as to where they are entirely willing to accept 
Dr Burney’s teaching on these subjects, but will agree that his academic 
conscience is quite uncommonly in harmony with the Gospel, and that 
his academic breeding has made him as courageous as he is void of 
offence. A third point comes out of the last sermon in the volume. 
Here Dr Burney commends the study of the Old Testament by the 
example of our Lord, and thus completes a thought which runs through 
all the sermons, namely that the Old Testament fulfills its purpose by 
means of its limitations. Finally, we realize as we lay the book down 
what pectus factt theologum truly means. Our soul has been purged 
and revived in reading. A good deal that we had already learned 
from the commentary on Judges has been presented to us freshly; 
this time as prophecy, with pastoral affection, with the warmth of 
piety. Yet even this in an uncommon manner; with a scholar’s 
certainty, a scholar’s modesty, with ‘faith unfeigned’. 

Just once a doubtful illustration has intruded ; an illustration merely, 
the argument would work as well without it: but it is doubtful whether 
we should any longer introduce the word enosis from Philippians into 
any theory of our Lord’s human knowledge ; see articles in the JouRNAL 
July 1909, April r911, October 1914. 

A. NAIRNE. 


Histoire littéraire du sentiment religueux en France depuis la fin des 
guerres de religion jusqu’a nos jours, by HENRI BREMOND, Vols. i, ii, 
iv, and v. (Bloud et Gay, Paris, 1916-1920.) 

THOUGH the JouRNAL did not notice this masterpiece, when the first 
two volumes appeared, it was not from any failure to recognize their 
value. It is a pleasure to draw attention to them now, and to com- 
mend the whole work to theologians, historians, psychologists, and 
lovers of French literature. There is matter here to benefit and delight 
them all. M. Bremond carries his amazing learning like a feather, 
and there is not a dull or uninstructive page in the two thousand odd 
he has already printed. It is literal truth that no man alive is so well 
qualified as M. Bremond for the discharge of the immense task which 
he has set himself, and that he is doing it as he alone is able. We 
trust he may have health and strength to carry to completion what 
he has so brilliantly begun. 
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It is a 4terary history of religious sentiment, i.e. a history as told in 
printed books—the tract, the sermon, the biography, the volume of 
philosophy or verse—not antiquarian, dug out of archives. But it is 
religious; the aesthetic value of the writers is throughout kept sub- 
ordinate to their piety. An artist like M. Bremond cannot neglect the 
literary aspect of the characters which he brings upon the scene, and he 
abounds in opinions and judgements of rare penetration. But the object 
to which he loyally adheres, and which (so far as he has gone, for he has 
not reached the Quietist dispute) he certainly may claim to have 
attained, is to set forth the religious life of France in the seventeenth 
century. He begins with Z’Humanisme dévot, 1580—1660 (vol. i), i.e. 
the consecration and application to life of the Renaissance joie de vivre 
and glad acknowledgement of human worth and dignity. The hero 
of this volume is Saint Frangois de Sales: its subject, the progress and 
manifestation of his spirit through his school. Vol. ii, Z’Jnvasion 
mystique, 1590-1620, traces the beginnings of seventeenth-century 
mysticism which took root in ground prepared by the humanists: the 
coming of the Discalced Carmelites, the reform of the nunneries, &c. 
Here again St Francis stands supreme, setting his seal upon the move- 
ment begun by Pére Cotin, Pierre de Bérulle, Benoit de Canfeld, and 
others. Vols. iv and v, La Conguéte mystique, PEcole de Port-Royal, 
Ecole du Pere Lallemant, tell their story by their titles. It is the great 
conflict between Jansenist and Jesuit theory and practice, between 
moral philosophy and mysticism, ending in the Pyrrhic victory of the 
former. Vol. iii, which has not yet appeared, promises us an account 
of L’£cole francaise. 

The importance of M. Bremond’s undertaking is as great for the 
historian as it is for the theologian, for in the words of M. Lavisse 
quoted by our author, ‘ négliger les choses religieuses du xvii siécle ou 
les estimer petitement, c’est ne pas comprendre V’histoire de ce siécle, 
c’est ne pas le sentir’. We may go further and add, ‘c'est ne pas 
comprendre la France’; for the France of to-day has its deep roots in 
the seventeenth century, an age which for moral,. intellectual, and 
spiritual achievement may challenge comparison with any, when all 
the qualities which we admire in our allies—clarity, sincerity, taste— 
came to their perfect flower. 

Yet M. Bremond’s outlook is deliberately limited: ‘Cet enclos’, he 
says, ‘est exclusivement catholique ’—Protestant readers may be allowed 
to point out the unintentional irony of the epithet—and the only 
heterodox with whom he deals at length are the Jansenists. On these, 
their origins and developements, their influence on religious life, he 
says, if not the last word, yet a great deal that modern readers, and 
especially English readers, should lay seriously to heart. For we are 
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most of us under the spell of Port-Royal. Its attraction for English- 
men is extraordinary but easily explicable. The nuns and the Solitaries 
were Puritans and anti-papalists; they were saints—not canonized 
indeed, but truly saints in the original sense of the term; they were 
martyrs. There is high romance in their story as M. Bremond himself 
recognizes (iv p. 283); they have their great romantic historian, Sainte- 
Beuve. They had until within a few months of his death and they 
claimed as their inalienable possession the man before whom even to-day 
science and philosophy stand bare-headed, Blaise Pascal. All this 
poetry has helped to blind us to the inhumanity of their creed and the 
grotesque impossibility of their conduct. M. Bremond exposes both 
with unflinching hand. He strips Saint-Cyran of the. bright and many- 
coloured robe in which Sainte-Beuve arrayed him, and shews him for 
what he really was—not a great moral reformer or leader of men, not 
a true mystic, not even a formidable conspirator, but a poor thing, at 
best a revivalist preacher, at worst a mild megalomaniac. He shews con- 
clusively that the real founder of the sect was Antoine Arnauld, a man 
breathing and inspiring controversy, with no real vision of high things, 
living to snatch momentary victory at the cannon’s mouth, nay, himself 
a piece of ordnance—‘une mitrailleuse théologique en mouvement 
perpétuel’. He argues that the system inaugurated by Arnauld 
effectually dried up in the second half of the century the springs of 
contemplative devotion which flowed freely in the first half, and that 
the chief siccific agent was Pierre Nicole, a half-hearted Jansenist, but 
a whole-hearted anti-mystic. 

Taken as a whole, M. Bremond’s indictment of the school of Arnauld, 
severe but not unchristian, seems to be unanswerable. But on his last 
point, the influence of Jansenism in checking the mystical current, 
a counter-plea may be put in. The Society of Jesus, which produced 
many authentic and splendid mystics, Alvarez, Surin, Lallemant—not to 
mention Edmund Campion—which took its marching orders from a man 
who saw visions and from a book, the Lyercicios espirituales, essentially 
mystical in its main tenets, was as a practical organization hostile to 
mysticism. We have only to read the story of the opposition offered 
to Lallemant and Surin by those of their own house (v pp. 267- 
276). The Order was divided against itself: ‘le duel devient pathétique, 
jésuites contre jésuites.’ And although Surin enlists our sympathy and 
compassion, it would be unfair lightly to condemn the hostile majority 
of his brethren. For mysticism, as they saw, contains a dangerous 
element. Few can walk in the enchanted garden and take no harm ; 
the many are apt to pluck the poison flowers of Molinosism. And as 
a fact all the wisdom of the Church is needed to distinguish contempla- 
tive Saints from Quietists. The ordinary confessor whose business is 
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with ‘ordinary souls and who has not himself the rare gift of true 
contemplation is almost bound to mistrust and condemn ecstasy as 
extravagance. ‘s 

If it is clear that Surin was baulked and rebuffed by members 
of his own Order, it is surely probable in the highest degree that 
they played a large part in the reaction which M. Bremond seems 
inclined to attribute solely to the Jansenists. But besides the direct 
and positive opposition there was perhaps another, a negative way in 
which the Jesuits helped to block the stream of contemplative devotion 
and to divert it towards meditation and moralizing. There can be no 
question that, in spite of lofty ideals and genuine piety, the Society, by 
its precepts and its handling of Penance, promoted that lax morality in 
which the dying Pascal, freed from party spirit, reconciled in heart to 
Rome, saw the Enemy (cf. the A/émoires of M. Beurrier in Jovy Pascal 
inédit iip. 491). The truth is that the substitution of external authority 
for the voice of conscience is bound to have lamentable results, even 
when that authority is as venerable as the noble Jesuits to whom 
M. Bremond introduces us. And in the seventeenth century, Proba- 
bilism, of itself a harmless, necessary aid to confession, was often used by 
penitents, without condemnation by the confessor, not to solve honest 
doubts, its legitimate function, but to find excuse for continuing in sin. 

No wonder then that in a corrupt age not only a genius like Pascal, 
but commonplace men like Nicole, turned all their attention to morals. 
Now when morals occupy the field of vision there is little room for 
mystical contemplation. Had Nicole been mystically minded, which 
he was not, he must have put it all aside in order to fight /2 morale 
reldchée. If this contention is sound, then the Jesuits are under two heads 
responsible, no less than their arch-foes, for the reaction against mysticism. 
Having uttered this caveat, I can only bid the reader go and take his 
pastime with M. Bremond. He will find himself in a large room, 
walking in a Paradise of Saints, some of them too obscure to have 
a place in the all-comprehensive Biographie universelle, who deserve 
the praise and loving treatment which they get from their historian— 
Mme Acarie, Mme Helyot, Yves de Paris, and a host of others. In 
dealing with them, as with the rest, M. Bremond displays uncommon 
insight, an unerring grasp of catholic principles, and a range of reading 
which few of his countrymen possess. He is entirely at home in 
England. His studies of Newman (Développement du dogme chrétien, 
Psychologie de la foi) are probably known to many, and admirable they 
are. But his familiarity with English thought and letters extends far 
beyond and on either side of Newman. Miranda’s cry ‘ How beauteous 
mankind is!’ is the motto for his first volume. He knows at first hand 
John Wesley and Charles Simeon, Thomas Goodwin, George Herbert, 
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Mrs Humphry Ward (where, by the way, is Christina Rossetti ?), all of 
whom serve their turn with a reference, a comparison, a quotation. 
He expresses regret that he has not time or knowledge to follow out the 
parallel movement in seventeenth-century England, and the influence of 
Saint Frangois de Sales on our writers. We rebut the latter excuse 
and we wish that he would put his hand to the task. 

To return to the work before us, we believe that it deserves a place 
beside Sainte-Beuve’s Port-Royal for its portraiture, and beside Baron 
Fr. von Hiigel’s Mystical Element in Religion for its psychology ; and 
there can be no higher praise. 

Volume iv, containing a delicious study of Za Mére Agnés and 
La Priere de Pascal, is the one which will probably appeal most to 
English readers, and it will reward them. But on it I have two remarks 
to make. (1) It is strange that M. Bremond who explodes so many © 
ancient superstitions should apparently retain that one which represents 
Pascal as unlearned. Why should he not have read St Bernard? 
(‘Pascal avait-il lu ces textes? Cela me parait moins certain .. .’ 
p. 378.) At the end of his life he had nothing to do but to pray and 
read. He was no doubt late in coming to theological literature, but 
once he acquired the time and taste for it, he would have been 
insatiable. See how he devours the Pugio Fidei! No evidence of his 
erudition should surprise us. (2) I feel that M. Bremond when he 
approaches Pascal’s proof of religion derived from original sin (p. 391) 
states only half the case. Pascal is not persuaded by the mere fact of 
man’s misery, but by the contrast of his misery and his greatness. It 
is the difference between what he is and what he was and might be— 
his corruption and darkness, his high thoughts and hunger for the good, 
that impels the apologist to find the key to the riddle in the doctrine 
of a Fall from the divine likeness and original liberty. 

Apart from these two points M. Bremond’s account of the man who 
out-Jansened Jansen but was too great a spirit to be held slave by any 
sect is a notable contribution to the study of one of the most attractive 
and perplexing figures in history. 

H. F. STEwart. 


Histoire de la Littérature Latine Chrétienne, par PIERRE DE LABRIOLLE. 
(Paris, Société d’Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1920.) 


Tue French Roman Catholic layman, Professor de Labriolle of 
Poitiers, has already given such signal proof of his competence in the 
sphere of Christian Latin literature that a comprehensive volume on 
the subject from his pen is sure of a wide welcome. In the present 
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work he not merely sets forth what is most surely believed among us, 
but he commands such a dignified diction for the purpose, and is such 
a master of method, that his volume is a model of what such a book 
should be ; and if there be any in our country who have an interest in 
its subject and yet cannot read French, the sooner it is translated into 
our language the better. For we have nothing to equal it, even 
approximately. 

The work is divided into an introduction and five books, headed 
respectively : ‘Les Origines’, ‘Le 1@ sicle jusqu’a la paix de I’F glise 
(313)’, ‘ L’Age d’or de la littérature latine chrétienne’, ‘La décomposi- 
tion de Empire’, ‘Au seuil du Moyen-Age’. The introduction deals 
in a most interesting way with the relation between pagan and Christian 
literature, and furnishes a general bibliography. In the other chapters 
the most important facts with regard to the authors and their works are 
treated according to a natural division, not without much sane criticism, 
and the writer takes us as far down as Isidore of Seville. Each chapter 
is equipped with a bibliography shewing the author’s wide command of 
the literature of the subject, both early and late. 

The rest of my space may profitably be devoted to notes I have 
made in the course of reading the book. There can be no doubt that 
a second edition will shortly be called for. Page 62, the Letter 
of Clement is generally dated in the last decade of the first century, 
not ‘au second siécle’; page 71, it might have been mentioned 
that Augustine also complains of the poverty of the Latin language 
(4oc. hept. iii 22; guaest. hept. ii 116; epist. 84. 2); page 73, it is no 
longer true that the De daptismo of Tertullian is without manuscript 
authority, since Dom Wilmart’s discovery of a MS at Troyes; and the 
oldest MS of the Afo/ogeticus at Petrograd (saec. ix) should have been 
mentioned ; p. 75, Lofstedt’s three important volumes on Tertullian 
(Lund, 1915, 1918, 1920) have been undeservedly overlooked ; it is 
also a mistake in a work of this character to refer the reader to the 
earlier work on Montanism for details that ought to be repeated here ; 
p. 177, refer also to Sancti Aureli Augustini Tractatus sive Sermones 
inediti, ed. G. Morin (Campod. et Monac. 1917), p. 103; p. 178, 
Abp. Benson’s great work receives no mention; p. 304 read Olisipfo 
for Olisopo (so also p. 338), and record C. H. Turner’s recovery of 
Ossius as the real name of him we usually call Hosius; p. 423, for 
13407 read 13047; p. 446, add M. L. MeClure’s translation of the 
Ltinerarium Aetheriue (London, 1919); p. 519, for 1680 read 1679," 
and compare Rottmanner’s discussion in the Geistesfriichte aus der 
Klosterzelle; p. 559, n. 2, for xxxiv read xxxxiv; p. 568, n. 1, add R. S. 
Moxon’s edition, the best (Cambridge, 1915) ; p. 660, add to the works 


1 I myself possess a copy with this date. 
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of Cassiodorus the Pseudo-Primasius on thirteen Epistles of St Paul 
(Migne /. Z. Ixviii). 

It ought to be mentioned that the excellent index is preceded by 
eight most useful chronological tables: (1) a comparative table from 
A.D. 100 to 600 giving Roman Emperors, Christian Latin Literature 
arranged according to countries (Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, Illyricum), 
principal contemporary Greek Christian writers, and contemporary 
profane literature; (2) chronological arrangement of the works of 
Tertullian with references to the places where each is printed in the 
modern editions, and similar references to the French translations: 
(3), (4), (5) similar tabulations of the works of Cyprian (with Pseudo- 
Cyprianica), Hilary, and Ambrose (with falsely attributed works) ; 
(6) table of shorter poems of the fourth century*; (7) and (8) are like 
(1), (3), (4), (5), and tabulate the works of Jerome and Augustine. 

Not for generations has the temper of the age been so much in 
harmony with the conditions amidst which Christian Latin literature 
grew, and it is earnestly to be hoped that this admirable book, beautiful 
in its printing as in other respects, will tempt many young readers of 
classical attainments to make acquaintance with the later period. 
Professor Phillimore does well to tell us to ‘read deeply and perpetually 
in all Greek and Latin without respect of departments ’.’ 

A. SOUTER. 


Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der lateinischen ApokalypseUbersetsung 
von HEINRICH JOSEPH VoGELs. (Schwann, Diisseldorf, 1920.) 


THE methods employed by Sanday in his well-known study of & 
(Codex Bobiensis) of the Old-Latin Gospels have been pursued with 
success by Burkitt, Hans von Soden, and Capelle, but it may be 
doubted if they have ever been carried out on such a massive scale 
as in this epoch-making work of Dr Vogels. Vogels’s work on the 
Diatessaron is widely known, and his edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment was recently reviewed in the JouRNAL.’ It is no disparagement 
to his other work to call this the most important of all that he has 
produced. 

Three-fifths of the book are devoted to investigations, and two-fifths 


1 I have noted misprints on pp. 5, 20, 49, 51, 53, 58, 68, 176, 226, 235, 312, 387, 
415, 424. 

2 Here the writer makes the usual (continental) mistake of treating J. E. B. 
Mayor’s wonderful Latin Heptateuch as an edition. 

8 The Revival of Criticism (Oxford, 1919) p. 32. 

4 Vol. xxii (1920-1921) pp. 174f. 
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to the publication of texts. The author rightly starts with the Vulgate, 
and in succession considers the texts of Primasius, gigas, Victorinus, 
Tyconius, forms related to Primasius, the interpolations in Cyprian’s 
Testimonia, Tertullian, and forms related to gigas. This part of the 
book concludes with seven pages on translation of the Apocalypse into 
Latin. The texts give iz extenso all that survives in Primasius; gigas ; 
recension X of Victorinus’s commentary on the Apocalypse ; Tyconius, 
under five heads (the fragments edited in the Spicilegium Casinense II1 
(1), the citations in the ‘ Rules’, the quotations in the Pseudo-Augus- 
tinian Homilies, the contents of the ‘Summa Dicendorum’ of Beatus, 
and the verses quoted in the course of Beatus’s commentary) ; the Fleury 
palimpsest (h); Cyprian; Pseudo-Cyprian 4d Novatianum ; Pseudo- 
Prosper De Promissionibus et Praedictionibus Dei ; Fulgentius ; Orosius ; 
Cassiodorus; Augustine; Interpolations in Cyprian’s TZestimonia ; 
Ambrose ; Priscillian (or Instantius?); Pseudo-Augustinian Quaestiones 
(i.e. Ambrosiaster); Pseudo-Augustinian Specu/um; Hilary. The 
volume ends with corrections, an index of Greek words, and an index of 
Latin words. 

His conclusions, which are based on a scientific review of the 
evidence, cannot, I think, be gainsaid, and some of them may here be 
mentioned. The interpolator of Cyprian’s Zestimonia is closely related 
to Tyconius and the Latin Irenaeus, Orosius to Cyprian, Cassiodorus to 
Primasius. Victorinus’s text is unique and unparalleled. The oldest 
forms of Latin translation are lost, since already in Tertullian’s time 
a Latin translation was known, and a long history lies behind even 
Cyprian’s type of text. Zhe Apocalypse was translated at least three 
times direct from the Greek (pp. 144 ff.). This last statement is 
supported by a list of the Latin equivalents for a large number of Greek 
words, which are to be found in the various translations. In all about 
a hundred and twenty Greek words are given, for which the Latin 
renderings are never fewer than three. These three translations were 
probably produced about the same time. Priscillian, Hilary, Ambrose, 
and Ambrosiaster are related to the gigas type. 

One of the most interesting discoveries in the book, to me at least, is 
the proof that Beatus took over the Tyconius text. Dr Vogels has 
evidently not seen Buchanan’s publication of the Biblical text in the 
later Morgan MS of Beatus.' From it he would have derived some 
interesting non-Vulgate readings such as signauit (i 1). But, as I can 
judge by comparison with a collation of considerable portions of the 
John Rylands MS at Manchester, which Il made some time ago, Vogels, 
in spite of the rather defective sources accessible to him, has been able 


1 Buchanan’s book, Sacred Latin Texts: No. IV, printed in 1916, was published 
on March 27, 1919: see the JouRNAL vol. xx (1918-1919) pp. 372 fff. 
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to present the text of Beatus substantially in the form in which Beatus 
gave it. It seemed to me that the Rylands MS was a better MS than 
the later Morgan one. 

At the risk of seeming ungrateful I must express regret that Vogels 
did not also refer to the Apocalypse quotations of Jerome (in Hilberg’s 
and Reiter’s critical editions), Gregory of Elvira, and the Toledo Lider 
Comicus* I have noted some fifteen misprints, particularly in the 
Greek parts of the book. The paper on which the book is printed 
does not seem very durable, and there is an absence of thread to 
connect the leaves of sheets together. To these phenomena we have 
learned to become accustomed in German books later than 1917. 


A. SOUTER. 


A Short Survey of the Literature of Rabbinical and Mediaeval Judaism, 
by W. O. E. OrsterLey and G. H. Box. (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, London, 1920.) 


It is no small achievement on the part of the two distinguished 
authors to have filled their three hundred pages so adequately. They 
have allocated their space with much judgement. Their style and 
method, no less than their sense of proportion, is praiseworthy. They 
have set themselves a task of compression, and they have succeeded in 
covering a wide surface without incurring the reproach of superficiality. 

As is well known, this is not their first literary experience in the field 
of Jewish letters. Apart from other publications, their Religion and 
Worship of the Synagogue, deservedly recognized as a work of value, is 
perhaps that which bears the closest relation to the book under con- 
sideration. Indeed, the two books complement each other, though to 
some extent they have to cover the same ground. Here the authors 
are mainly concerned with the literature of Judaism, while, to quote 
their words, ‘in the earlier work this occupied only a subordinate place, 
Jewish religious life, custom, thought and doctrine being the main 
themes.’ The two books should be found in the library of every theo- 
logian. Indeed, it would be an excellent thing if questions on selected 
pages, of a general nature, were included in the examination of Divinity 
students seeking Honours. 

The ‘Survey’ begins with an introductory essay. This covers, in 
twenty-nine pages, the post-exilic period, the Maccabaean era up to the 


1 There are no actual quotations from the Apocalypse in Pelagius’s Expositions 
of the Epistles of St Paul, but it might be worth while to search for them in the 
Cassiodorus (Pseudo-Primasius) revision, 
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Fall of Jerusalem, the Talmudic period (Tannaitic, Amoraic, and Sa- 
boraic), the Geonim and the Jews in Spain. Here, of course, we get 
somewhat more of history than of literature, but this is inevitable. 
Perhaps a line or two might have been spared to indicate the place of Alex- 
ander in Jewish literature, but in this case, as in others that each reader 
will select, according to his own predilections, we have to bear in mind 
that the limitations of space prevent every subject from being treated 
without destroying the proportions of a chapter or involving omissions. 
As to the question of relative importance, that too is a matter of individual 
taste and judgement. The conditions of life in the Exile and in the 
Maccabaean Era are well described, and the growth of the Talmud is 
lucidly sketched, the frequent employment of dates being a feature 
worthy of note. All through the book the information is conveyed in 
a concrete form, with an absence of vagueness that will appeal to students 
especially. Yet it would not be fair to call the book dogmatic. The 
authors skilfully avoid either extreme. 

Part II opens with the Targums, and here the strictly literary 
character of the book develops. A full and good account is given of 
the various versions and of their exegetical methods. Then follows the 
Midrash, Halakhic, and Haggadic. It was a happy thought to cite 
typical passages of most of the works discussed. Perhaps the next task 
to which the authors will devote themselves is a Chrestomathy for the 
use of students, a companion volume to Brody and Albrecht’s poetical 
selections. After Midrash comes Talmud, and the sequence is good, 
with careful explanation of Mishna, Baraita, and Tosefta. The biblio- 
graphies, by the way, which occur before each fresh subject, are 
judiciously selected and refer to works which most available libraries 
should be able to furnish. Perhaps a little more use might have been 
made of Hastings Z. R. £. 

The introduction to the liturgical section is one of the best in the 
book, and the authors deserve special praise for it. To take so impartial 
yet so sympathetic a view of a liturgy not one’s own is a gift which very 
few possess, and most of those who do possess it are not the writers of 
books. It is easier for a non-Jewish author to write about Midrash than 
about Piyyut : the latter demands a far more intimate acquaintance not 
only with Jewish literature but with Judaism. Perhaps Zhe Worship of 
the Synagogue provided this training. 

The last portion of the book covers the rest of Jewish literature up to 
the year 1500. It is a good survey indeed. These are the pages which 
the specialist will use, rather than the average Divinity student, to whom 
reference was made above. Here again, helpful illustrative selections 
are often added from the works quoted, and wherever English versions 
exist they have been mentioned. 
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It is easy to point to slight flaws and misprints, and this is only done 
in the interests of future editions, not in a spirit of carping criticism. 
Thus, on page 35, a loosely worded sentence makes Maimonides the 
author of Yigdal and Adon Olam, though a reference to 187 makes it 
clear that this ascription was not intended. (Perhaps a competent 
higher critic could assign the two statements to different sources!) On 
256, I‘tikadab should be I'tikadat. On 279, two lines from foot, read 
Salaman, and on 269 read Bibago for Bihago. The last sentence on 
228, running on to 229, is rather too bold. It leaves Saadya, for 
example, as well as Judah hal-Levi’s Cuzari, out of account. 

But these are trifles. The work is of very great value, and heartily 


to be commended. 


H. Loewe. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


La Philosophie moderne, depuis Bacon jusqwa Leibnits: Etudes 
historiques, par Gaston Sortais, S.J. Vol. i. (Paris, 1920.) 


Tuis work on ‘ Modern Philosophy, from Bacon to Leibnitz’ is 
rightly called by the author an historical study, for there is much more 
history than philosophy in his treatment of the subject. It is, in fact, 
a life of Francis Bacon and a detailed account of the times in which he 
lived, together with an analysis of his works and a general appreciation 
of his philosophy. 

This arrangement has afforded the author an opportunity for express- 
ing his views on ecclesiastical questions and English politics in which 
he evidently is much interested. On all these matters he naturally 
writes from the Roman Catholic point of view, but whatever opinions 
the reader may have on the same subjects, he may be pleased to have 
thus placed before him by a learned Jesuit a clear summary of the 
interpretation attached by his school of thought to the events which 
he describes. In this sense, the book might perhaps be fairly con- 
sidered as an authorized version of the meaning of History. 

It would thus be difficult to recommend the book to students who 
require a plain, unbiased account of the Baconian philosophy and 
nothing more, although they may find in Father Sortais’s numerous 
notes and quotations, here and there, very useful information not easily 
obtainable, unless one has access to a large library. In this way 
students will find in the Introduction an account of the precursors of 
Francis Bacon which, with due discrimination, is well worth reading. 
It cannot be denied that to call Bacon simply the Creator of the 
Experimental Method and the Father of Modern Science would be an 
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exaggeration. He certainly had precursors, and his work was much 
enlarged and improved by many great men who came after him. 
Bacon owed his ideas mainly to the remarkable awakening of thought 
in the sixteenth century, and Father Sortais is justified in naming 
Telesio, Pierre Ramus, Francois Sanchez, Acontio, Everard Digby and 
William Temple, both Cambridge men, Campanella and Giordano 
Bruno, Kepler and Galileo, Torricelli and William Harvey among the 
men who prepared the. way for the triumph of the New Method over 
the paralysing authority of Peripateticism. But our author has here 
very important reservations to make. He reminds his readers that 
Reason and Faith, Philosophy and Theology, have distinct domains, 
whose limits must not be forgotten. He considers that the rights of 
Reason were quite sufficiently safeguarded in the Middle Ages, but he 
adds: ‘in the order of mysteries, inaccessible to human intelligence, 
the mind must remain subject to the superior teaching of Revelation 
and place itself at her service. This is the legitimate meaning of that 
principle, so abused because it has been misunderstood: Philosophia 
ancilla Theologiae. Distinction, autonomy in their particular domain ; 
subordination of reason to faith in dogmatic questions, such are the 
normal conditions which must regulate the relations between reason 
and faith. . . . The Philosophy of the 17th century destroyed from 
the first this harmony pre-established by God Himself’ (p. 93). 

This uncompromising attitude which inspires the whole book enables 
us to understand the spirit in which it is written, and the measure of 
sympathy with which it deals with the Baconian philosophy. The 
following words may be taken as the author’s final judgement :— 


‘In the Middle Ages, in spite of many practical inconsistencies, 
Faith dominated over the acts of public and private life. But the 
Modern Era, after having more and more restricted the sphere of 
action of Religion over public life, wishes to confine her activities 
within the domain of private life. This is the Social Apostasy, the 
crime of /se-majeste’ against God which He, the absolute Master of 
nations and individuals, has not left unpunished, as is shown by the 
state of unstable equilibrium of human societies. It is the logical 
consequence of the separatist tendency so imprudently encouraged in 
the 17th century by the Philosophy of Bacon and Descartes’ (p. 95). 


Father Sortais criticizes fairly enough the classification of the sciences 
given by Bacon. He agrees with Condillac in rejecting a classification 
founded upon an unsatisfactory division of the understanding into 
memory, imagination, and reason. ‘Those three faculties, as Dugald 
Stewart, J. Bentham, Ampére, and others have also remarked, do not 
properly represent the various functions of the understanding, and, 
moreover, no one science can be the exclusive operation of a single 
faculty. Even an abstract science, like mathematics, requires at the 
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same time not only reason, but also memory and some measure of 
imagination. 
But in examining the results of Bacon’s method just as he left it in 


~ his works, the author abundantly exposes the exaggeration of some of 


Bacon’s admirers in England and on the Continent in calling him ‘the 
Father of Modern Science’. What discoveries did he make by the 
means of his Wovum Organum? As a moralist, in theory at least, and 
as a writer, Bacon has certainly manifested very high abilities, but he 
can hardly be said to have been endowed with the aptitudes which 
constitute the scientific spirit. His contempt for mathematics, due no 
doubt to his very limited knowledge of that branch of science, made 
it impossible for him to foresee the immense importance of physics. 
Huyghens alludes to this fact, and thus explains Bacon’s strange 
inability to appreciate the doctrines of Copernicus. Laplace himself 
has said that, while speaking with so much eloquence, the Chancellor 
Bacon made a very strange use of induction to prove that the earth did 
not move. It is strange also, he adds, that his high genius did not lead 
him to realize the sublime ideas about the universe revealed by the 
Copernican system. After these criticisms our author does not omit 
to quote Dr Whewell, who greatly admired Bacon’s works, and was 
nevertheless obliged to acknowledge that ‘though Bacon’s general 
maxims are sagacious and animating, his particular precepts failed in 
his hands and are now practically useless’. 

Sir David Brewster is also quoted, and has spoken with even more 
severity :— 

‘The method of Lord Bacon was, we believe, never tried by any © 
philosopher but himself. . . . But after all this display of physical logic, 
Nature thus interrogated was still silent... . This example, in short, 
of the application of his system will remain to future ages as a memorable 
instance of the absurdity of attempting to fetter discovery by any 
artificial rules.’ 

Evidently the author feels that it was hardly worth while to spend 
so much eloquence on the errors of Aristotle and the mistakes of 
Scholasticism in order to reach such negative results. Given his 
theological point of view, it is perhaps natural that he should feel that, 
but a more just estimate of facts must lead to the admission that if 
Bacon did not really create the experimental method as understood by 
us to-day, he certainly had very much to do in establishing that method 
as a recognized instrument for the investigation of Nature. Some men 
had anticipated him; many of his contemporaries had more or less 
clear ideas of such a method; many more still were afraid to speak. 
Bacon has at least the merit of having followed his precursors, of having 
given a more definite form to their thoughts, and of having said aloud 
what he believed to be true. L. B. p—E Beaumont. 

VOL. XXIII. H 
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Studies in Islamic Mysticism, by R. A. Nicuotson, Litt.D. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1921.) 


THE religion of the Quran is as monotonous in character as the 
Arabian desert, and had its professors consisted of true Arabs only, it 
would have remained a straitly limited subject of small interest. But 
Islam overflowed Persia at a very early date, in the wake of the Saracen 
armies, and Persia avenged her defeat on the Arabs by remodelling and 
embroidering their creed and by putting it in a mystic setting. Of the 
three mystics (Sujis) of whom Dr Nicholson treats two were Persians, 
Abu Sa‘id and Jili, while the third was a Cairene. 

Dr Nicholson gives us an insight into the meaning of Sufism by 
allowing the Sufi poets to speak for themselves in ample quotation. 
In addition he gives the life of Abu Sa‘id in autobiographical extracts 
embedded in a Life composed by one of his descendants some 120 or 
150 years after his death. In one of these the story of his conversion 
is told. Abu Sa‘id goes to a lecture on Koranic exegesis. ‘The 
lecturer began his lecture with the verse, Say, A//ah/ then leave them 
to amuse themselves with their foolish discourse (Quran 6. 91). At the 
moment of hearing this word a door in my breast was opened, and I 
was rapt from myself. . . . I abandoned my studies . . . and retired into 
the niche of the chapel in my own house. There I sat for seven years, 
saying continually, Allah! Allah! Allah! Whenever drowsiness . . 
came over me, a soldier with a fiery spear . . . appeared in front of the niche, 
and shouted at me saying, O Abu Sa‘id, say, Allah! ... At last every 
atom of me began to cry aloud, Allah! Allah! Allah!’ The rest of 
Dr Nicholson’s account of Abu Sa‘id is equally interesting. For many 
years he was an ascetic, practising austerities even to the extent of 
reciting the Quran hanging head downwards. Then having reached 
‘perfect illumination’ he acted on the principle, ‘ It is absurd to trouble 
about a guide after the goal has been reached.’ He gave up asceticism 
as he had given up the study of theology. He even exposed himself to 
charges of worldly living. ‘He preaches sermons’, one of his accusers 
asserted, ‘in which he recites poetry, but does not quote the Traditions 
of the Prophet. He holds sumptuous feasts, . . . whilst the young men 
(of his convent) dance and eat sweetmeats and roasted fowls.’ He 
declined to perform pilgrimage to Mecca, and encouraged his disciples 
to neglect the fixed prayers rather than break off from meditation. 

All this is not surprising when viewed in the light of Sufi belief. 
Hallaj, a predecessor of Abu Sa‘id, dared once to say, Ana’/-Hagg, ‘1 
am the Truth’, i.e. the truly existing One by whom the Universe was 
‘created’, and by whom it has existence. Abu Sa‘id himself in the 
course of a certain sermon said (touching his vest), ‘There is naught 
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within this vest (judda) but Allah.’ This is in accordance with the Sufi 
tenet that Allah alone exists, and that by contemplation of his Name 
and by resignation to his Will it is possible for man to secure fand, i. e. 
the passing away of self. ‘If thou exists and He exists, Zwo exists ; and 
that is dualism. You must put your se/f away altogether ’ (Abu Sa‘id). 

Such a doctrine of course is far removed from the austere monotheism 
of the Quran. Indeed the Book cannot have been of much use to the 
Sufis.. No Sufi could be a rigid Moslem in doctrine, or deeply 
concerned with the morality of Islam. Abu Sa‘id disliked Koranic 
passages describing the pains of Hell; ‘O God’, he cried, ‘since men 
and stones have the same value in thy sight, feed the flames of Hell 
with stones.’ Jili, believing that Hell-fire is an eternal object of God’s 
knowledge, denies that it is ever extinguished absolutely, but adds, 
‘You may say that it remains as it was, but that the torment of the 
damned is changed to pleasure.’ When a disciple of Abu Sa‘id lay 
blind-drunk on a certain road, the master said, ‘ Thank God that he has 
fallen on the way, not off the Way.’ One asked him, ‘ Are the men of 
God in the mosque?’ ‘They are in the tavern also’, he replied. Some 
of the damned, said Jili, are more excellent than many of the Paradise- 
people : God has placed them in Hell, that He may be revealed to 
them therein. ‘Blame not the Christians’, is another saying of Jili, 
‘since their polytheism was essentially belief in One God’ (kana 
shirkuhum ‘ayna ’l-tawhid). Ubnu ’l-Arabi (A.D. +1240) comes very 
near the doctrine of St Paul when he teaches that Love is the highest 
form in which God is to be worshipped. God teaches men Love 
through children. ‘The child affects the father’s disposition, so that he 
descends from his authority and plays with him. . . . All this is the work 
of the child upon the father, and is owing to the power of his state, for 
the child was with God a short while ago, since he is but newly come 
into the world, whereas the father is further away*; and one that is 
further from God is subject to one that is nearer to Him.’ 

Dr Nicholson has written a most interesting book on a great subject. 
The student of Religion will not only learn much from it concerning 
Islamic Mysticism, but will also gather many illustrations for the study 
of religions connected only remotely with Islam. Dr Nicholson’s 
translations are usually very happy and his illustrations of Sufi thought 
are well chosen and helpful. Studies in Islamic Mysticism is a scholarly 
and stimulating piece of work. 

W. Emery BARNES. 


1 Thou, [O Beloved, ] art my soul’s joy, known by vision, not by hearsay ; 
Of what use is hearsay to one who hath vision ? 
(Quoted by Abu Sa’id.) 
2 «Heaven lies about us in our infancy.’ 
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The Sadhu: A Study in Mysticism and Practical Religion, by B. H. 
STREETER, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. D.D. (Edin.), Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford; Canon residentiary of Hereford, and A. J. 
AppasaMy, B.A. (Madras), M.A. (Harvard), B.D. (Hartford), 
J. S. Wells Fellow of MHartford~ Theological Seminary. 
(Macmillan, 1921.) 


THE authors have used Mrs Parker’s Sadhu Sundar Singh, reports of 
six addresses given in England, discourses published in the Tamil 
language, and Seven Addresses given in Ceylon. In 1920 the Sadhu 
came to England, and to Oxford, and was much with Dr Streeter and 
Mr Appasamy. Mr Appasamy was also with him in London and Paris, 
being himself a member of Queen’s College and an Indian whose native 
language is Tamil. There is every reason therefore to accept this 
book as a rare achievement, a trustworthy account of an eastern saint. 
And indeed it is,a vivid portrait of a very Christlike man, simple and 
profound, with uncommon charm. 

Born in 1889 of well-to-do parents in North India, Sundar Singh was 
converted by a vision of Christ in 1904: was at the Divinity College of 
Lahore 1909-1910, but resolved not to be ordained ; he would bind 
himself to no one branch of organized Christianity. In 1912 he began 
his missionary career after preparing by an attempted fast of forty days 
like our Lord’s. He lived as an Indian Sadhu without home, money, 
or any ties, really like an apostle, just as the vision by which he was 
converted was like St Paul’s. That is what first strikes one: apostolic 
life is here revived, apostolic theology, power, realization of the mind of 
Christ, the breadth and freedom of the apostolic age. 

Of course he became a missionary. Equally of course, he met with 
persecution, which began at once in Tibet, and has recurred continually. 
Apostolic union with Christ and joy in sharing the cross made perse- 
cution a source of increasing peace, and character so consolidated and 
burgeoned under stress that the Sadhu is now unspoilable by fame and 
popularity. The stress was tremendous. His voluntary hardship and 
his assaults of suffering cannot be concealed by the cheerfulness which 
pervades this, as it must any account of his life: ‘To have spent an 
hour with Sundar Singh is to have received an unforgetable impression 
of calm and joy.’ 

This calm joy is marked. His biographers, making their ‘study’, 
would know whether the mystic’s ‘dark night’ comes or has come to 
him. It has not: ‘If ever I lost my peace I got it back when I began 
to’pray.’ Nor has he doubts about his impulses: ‘ Have you ever done 
anything which you thought was the Father’s will, but afterwards found 
to be your own will?’ ‘No, for instance fourteen years ago I became 
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a Sadhu under the conviction that it was my Father’s will. I still 
believe it to be my Father’s will.’ He is not systematized. The essence 
of mysticism, says Dr McTaggart, is to emphasize unity ; and that is the 
only definition which really distinguishes mysticism. But Sundar Singh 
just says, ‘The true mystic is one who lives with God and knows the 
mind of God: and very few even of the greatest saints have got very 
far in this... . I ask no further questions than to be’ His child. Hence 
I hesitate to call myself a mystic, just as in India I always try to prevent 
people calling me “Swami”. I prefer to be called merely “Sadhu”, 
which only means “ religious man”.’ 

True, there is something which might be thought quite strangely 
mystical, his insistent belief in his ecstasies and also in his miraculous 
deliverances from peril. But this is again just the apostolic character, 
which seems the rough and ready way of describing the Sadhu’s position. 
His ecstasies, in which truth is revealed to him, are just St Paul’s 
revelations. He is indeed primitively apostolic, nearer to St Paul than 
to the more modern St John. And the resemblance to St Paul is 
original and natural, renewed by continual return to Christ himself. 
‘There are those who speak of Christ as the Supreme Mystic. . . . That 
is the tendency of those who are not inclined to accept the divinity of 
Christ. Christ is not the supreme mystic; He is the Master of mystics, 
the Saviour of mystics.’ 

That is typical of the Sadhu’s theology. For his mind is theological. 
The Christ, master of mystics; the real Christians, not those who 
profess but those who possess Christ ; not imitation, but ‘The Christian 
has eternal life because the God to whom he is united is eternal’ :—this 
is meditative if not intellectual, and explains what the Sadhu means when 
he balances heart and head. He does not say, ‘ Trust heart not head.’ 
He says that to know Christ does not require book learning but you have 
to give your heart; and ‘ My head acquiesces in what I have seen with 
my heart’. Scholars would certainly be glad to have.as good a head. 
With what sufficiency does he sketch the purpose of criticism! How 
free he is from literal and institutional scruples: ‘The language used 
by the authors of the Bible was the same language as that of ordinary 
life, and therefore was not really adequate for spiritual things. Hence 
our difficulty in getting back through the words to the real meaning, but 
to those who are in contact with the author, that is with the Holy Spirit, 
everything is plain.’ This is followed by a paragraph which explains 
ecstasy—his own, St Paul’s, Isaiah’s, Ezekiel’s—in a highly reasonable 
manner: and a little farther on he says ‘The purpose of the Gospel is 
merely to introduce us to Christ’. Of the creeds and the church he 
says, ‘ There are not in the Church enough men of the deepest spiritual 
experience to give final authority to what its teachers say. So I go 
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direct to God. The Creeds were made by men who had spiritual ex- 
perience, as is shewn by their reference to the “ Communion of Saints ” ; 
but now people who repeat them have not the same rich experience. 
With me a revelation in Ecstasy counts for more than Church tradition. 
“‘Churchianity” and “Christianity” are not the same thing. John 
Wesley and General Booth followed God’s guidance in opposition to the 
Church, and they proved to be right. Every one, however, is not 
a mystic, so the authority of Church tradition is necessary for the 
majority.’ 

Perhaps that last sentence had been better not said: yet the adage 
holds, inclusiones exclusiones naturae debitae. Tere is something larger : 
To one who doubted whether it was practicable in the West to make no 
provision for the morrow, trusting the Lord to provide what is really 
needful, he replied, ‘God is the same God in the East and in the West.’ 
And as for spiritual capacity for such hard sayings and ideals, ‘ There 
are physical differences between different men. Some have larger heads 
than others and some smaller. But I believe that the spiritual capacity 
in all men is alike. Men like St Augustine stand out because they have 
developed their capacity better. They have spent more time and 
energy on the cultivation of their spiritual life.’ 

It seems better to let the Sadhu speak than to appraise his utterances. 
On the whole Dr Streeter and Mr Appasamy have observed this rule. 
Most readers of their welcome study will approve : 

on the wild hill 
Let the wild heath-bell flourish still. 
Sundar Singh would finish the quotation with glee. He is such 
a creature of mountain and sky that he chafes at cities: ‘I don’t like 
cities, they are rough pages of the Book of Nature. . . . I know why 
hermits prefer to live in caves and mountains. I much prefer it myself.’ 
He confesses that city-going is a missionary duty, still against the grain. 
But he also says,“ If we seek only what is interesting, we shall never 
reach as far as the real higher spiritual world’. 
A. NAIRNE. 


Bergson and his Philosophy, by J. ALEXANDER Gunn, M.A., Fellow of 
the University of Liverpool, with an Introduction by Professor 
ALEXANDER Mair. (Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 1920.) 


No reading of books about philosophers can take the place of a study 
of the writings of philosophers themselves. The value of a work which 
serves as an introduction to the original writings of a philosopher 
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is, however, great. Such an introduction is particularly necessary to 
Professor Bergson, since his easy flow of language hides an intricacy of 
thought which can easily be overlooked by the superficial reader. The 
result of this is that Bergson is very frequently quoted but rarely under- 
stood by writers to whom his anti-intellectualism appeals because it 
seems to provide them with a justification for looseness of thought. 
Such writers would do well to study Mr Gunn’s work, and to follow 
that study with an intelligent and critical reading of the Jntroduction to 
Metaphysics. 

As an introduction to Bergson’s work, Bergson and his Philosophy 
deserves the highest possible praise. It is admirably lucid, and pro- 
vides an accurate and comprehensive account of Bergson’s philosophy. 
It is intelligently but not blindly appreciative of the value of Bergson’s 
contribution to thought. There is a valuable bibliography at the end. 
It is to be hoped that this book will be widely read, and that English 
people may be lead by it to a real and critical understanding of 
Bergson’s position and importance. 

Rosert H. THOULEss. 


Scala Mundi, by ARTHUR CHANDLER, Bishop of Bloemfontein. 
(Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 1920.) 


Tuts book is an attempt to express the traditional Christian view of 
the woyld and God in conventional evolutionary terms. It traces an 
orderly developement, marked by progress and continuity, from in- 
organic matter to life, from life to mind, from mind to personality, from 
personality to God in man, and from God in man to God in his eternal 
and essential nature. It is an interesting discussion of contempotary 
problems, which makes no claim to startling originality. 


Rosert H. THOULEss. 


The Incarnation and Personality, by Herpert A. Watson, D.D. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London: The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1920.) 


THE aim of this book is expressed in the first chapter as an attempt 
to shew the Incarnation as a determining influence on human nature 
and character. This aim marks it as a contribution to the devotional 
literature of the Incarnation rather than to the philosophy of religion. 
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The author deals with the bearing of the Incarnation on a variety of the 
elements of human life, from the sacraments to the love of humanity. 
The essence of the devotional teaching of the book is summed up in the 
last chapter on ‘ The Practice of the Incarnation’. ‘When, feeling in 
himself the power of the incarnate life, and discerning in himself the 
highest form of activity, and seeing in himself a light that he recognizes 
as Divine, he [the sincere follower of Christ] devotes his will to his 
Master’s service, then the Incarnation becomes to him what it is—it 
becomes life in him.’ 


Rosert H. THOULESS. 


Commentarius in Epistolam ad Ephesios, auctore FR JacoBo-MaRIA 
Voste. (Rome and Paris, 1921.) 


Tuis is a Latin commentary written by a Professor of Exegesis at 
Rome and deserves a hearty welcome, as being scholarlike and spiritual, 
based on wide knowledge, on a noble conception of the Church, and 
free from partisanship: one point, indeed, the defence of the title 
‘mater gratiae’ as applied to the Virgin in the note on i 6, is dragged 
in unnecessarily, but this place stands quite alone. The book consists 
of Introduction, Commentary, aid three Excursuses—on ii 3, v 32, and 
the later text of the Epistle. In the Introduction the author accepts 
the Pauline authorship, and the end of the Roman imprisonment as the 
date, and follows Harnack in denying the circular character of the 
letter, holding that it was originally addressed to Laodicea alone, that ” 
the reference to Laodicea was struck out later because of the condemna- 
tion of that Church in Apoc. iii 13, and the name of the metropolitan 
church inserted: this does not seem to me convincing, but the argu- 
ments on both sides are fairly stated and discussed. In the Commentary 
both the Greek and Latin texts are printed ; there is a careful analysis 
of each section, a note on every verse, clear, terse, weighing each 
possible meaning and always deciding for one, giving an account of the 
history of the most important Greek words, analysing the truth that 
underlies each metaphor, always pressing the context and not later 
doctrinal inferences as decisive in the interpretation (this is the special 
characteristic of the two excursuses on ii 3 and v 32), and often shewing 
the bearing of St Paul’s practical exhortations on life. I doubt whether 
the author has made any new contribution to the interpretation of the 
Epistle, and perhaps he has not considered adequately the bearing of 
Eschatology upon it, but he has given us a sound well-balanced exposi- 
tion in clear and readable Latin of the writer’s meaning: and in the 
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third excursus has added a useful note on the relation of St Jerome to 
the Vulgate text. Perhaps the most interesting feature about the book 
is the readiness to draw from other writers ; he knéws well the Patristic 
writers Latin and Greek ; the Scholastics ; as well as modern writers 
in England, France, Italy, and Germany. His three favourites are 
St Chrysostom, ‘ princeps inter exegetas epistolarum S. Pauli’, St Thomas 
Aquinas, and Westcott ‘exegeta inter omnes prudens aeque ac doctus’, 
‘qui non erubescit devota ac moralia miscere commentariis philologicis 
ac doctissimis’, and English readers will note with pleasure that he also 
draws largely from Armitage Robinson and T. K. Abbott.! The whole 
tone of the book is a witness to the essential unity that underlies the 
divisions of Christendom and to the power of common studies to unite 
the warring nations of the world. 

W. Lock. 


De Handelingen der Apostelen. Door PRor. DR De Zwaan. (J. B. 
Wolters, Groningen, den Haag, 1921.) 


Tuis little work on Acts is, I think, the most recent contribution to 
a series of Bible handbooks ( Zekst en Uitleg, Praktische Bijbelverkiaring) 
which, broadly speaking, may be placed in the same category with the 
Century Bible and the Cambridge Bible for Schools. 

It comprises three sections. Introduction (Jm/eiding) stands first. 
If the respective subjects involved are so handled as to be brought 
within the grasp of readers of the type primarily in view, there is also 
matter which should repay perusal by more advanced students. That 
Dr De Zwaan not only advances his own definite or tentative conclu- 
sions, but is at pains to state and to examine theories which illustrate 
wide divergence of opinion—where, e.g., the question turns on the 
purpose with which Acts was composed—is all to the good. Treating 
of sources, he has evidently little patience with an exegesis which 
exaggerates discrepancy between Galatians and Acts xv; in his opinion 
the ‘ first edition’ of Blass’s and Zahn’s hypothesis raises more difficulties 
than it solves, but (other phenomena apart) it nevertheless prompts him 
to differentiate between a draft left in incomplete and unrevised form 
by Luke and the text which emerged from editorial hands. The date 
of publication is assigned by him to the beginning of the second 
century, and he is disposed to find both addressee and editor (or 


1 For the Greek text he has carefully used Westcott-Hort, Nestle, von Soden, and 
Vogels: for the Latin text, the Vulgate, the Commentaries of Jerome, and Words- 
worth and White’s edition. 
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editors) in the circle of Clemens and Domitilla, members of the Flavian 
imperial house. The trend of modern scholarship, says he, is to place 
the trustworthiness of Acts on a plane certainly not lower than that of 
the best historical writings of antiquity; and this is quite to his own 
mind. His two last paragraphs (a useful Bibliography is appended) 
might perhaps be recast, if not combined, with advantage. In the next 
section (Zeks#) I observe with interest that, instead of falling back on 
the Statenbijbel version, Professor De Zwaan—with all the other con- 
tributors to this series; they all, by the way, go to Nestle’s text—himself 
furnishes the translation, and, so far as I can judge, it is sufficiently 
accurate and reveals a graphic pen. I pass to the third section ( Uitleg), 
to realize drawbacks attendant on a system of arrangement which 
separates the Notes from the document they are intended to illuminate. 
This, however, is a comparatively small matter ; a question which gives 
one pause is whether a feature in Acts which Dr De Zwaan instances— 
room made for topics relatively insignificant while important circum- 
stance or outstanding personage is dismissed with a glance—be not 
sometimes met with in his own commentary. There is surely a lack 
of proportion when (pp. 125 ff) upwards of two pages are assigned to 
Gallio and (pp. 127 f) but eight or ten lines to Apollos ; the space filled 
with comments on Acts x 10 and xxvi 3 is, I think, excessive, and might 
have been utilized elsewhere to greater profit—e.g. the designation 
*Son of Man’ on the lips of Stephen and the origin and significance of 
the title Kvpuos as applied to Jesus. But I gladly turn from complaint 
to appreciation ; there is abundance of good matter in the some 85 pages 
occupied by Dr De Zwaan’s Notes, nor can I grudge him space when, 
seizing the opportunity presented by Acts xxi 17-26, he discourses in 
interesting, and perhaps characteristic, fashion on ‘conscience’ and 
‘Levantine mentality’. His remarks on the speech of Paul at Athens 
(pp. 120 ff) are, I think, very much to the point; and, I would add that, 
not only does he break a lance with those who disallow the genuineness 
of the Pauline Epistles ex masse, but, evidently assuming some acquain- 
tance on the part of his readers with theories such as those of E. Norden 
and W. B. Smith, he is careful to strike warning notes. 

Taking it all round, the book appears well adapted to the purpose 
it is mainly intended to serve. Perhaps it may not of itself fire the 
enthusiasm of Dr De Zwaan’s readers ; but, if it is rightly used by them, 
they will find their interest deepened in the important New Testament 
document to which he introduces them and which he would have them 
study for themselves. Let me venture to suggest that he should verify 
his references. 


H. LATIMER JACKSON. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


A worD of welcome must be offered to Mr E. H. Blakeney’s little 
edition of Zhe Hymn of Cleanthes (‘Texts for Students’, No. 26: 
S.P.C.K. 1921). We are given the Greek text of the hymn with an 
excellent translation in blank verse, and introduction and commentary 
that are just what are wanted to enable the student in view to appreciate 
duly this ‘noblest expression of heathen devotion which Greek literature 
has preserved to us’. Other volumes of the series supply useful pocket 
editions of texts readily accessible in larger volumes (such as Dr Crafer’s 
editions of the text of the Epistles of Ignatius, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and the Didache), but Mr Blakeney’s edition puts the hymn of 
Cleanthes for the first time at every one’s disposal, and that for the sum 
of sixpence. 

The Demonstratio Evangelica of Eusebius crowns the long series of 
defences of the Faith which have been of more use for the instruction 
of the faithful than the conversion of their opponents, and Mr W. J. 
Ferrar’s translation (Zhe Proof of the Gospel, S.P.C.K., 1920) enables 
us to read it, with the necessary skipping of large parts, much more 
quickly than we could the original. Mr Ferrar rightly calls attention 
to the special interest of the third book for modern apology, particularly 
in the stress it lays on moral values. Notes and introduction are good, 
and it was a happy thought to add to the other indices one of the rarer 
Greek words used in the treatise. 

An English translation of Hippolytus’s Refutation of all Heresies 
already existed in the Ante-Nicene Library. It is now superseded by 
Mr F. Legge’s version (Philosophumena, or the Refutation of all Heresies, 
S.P.C.K., 1921), the introduction and notes to which reflect the results 
of the author’s special studies in the philosophies and religions of the 
early period of the empire, and contribute valuable material to the 
appreciation of the work of Hippolytus. Mr Legge has an ingenious, 
if complicated, theory of the composition of the work to account for 
its discrepancies and other peculiarities ; but we have to take it as it is 
and make the best we can of it. Students of it will be grateful to 
Mr Legge for the help he gives, alike in Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes, and to the S.P.C.K. 

The Four Gospels: their literary history and their special characteristics 
from the same publishers (1921) by Dr Maurice Jones may be heartily 
recommended as an introduction that puts clearly the main facts and 
theories as to the problems by which the student of the Gospels is 
faced. Dr Jones argues that the Apostle John wrote the Fourth 
Gospel, but he also notes the fact that outside England hardly any 
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scholar holds this view ; and what he says about the ‘ historical’ character 
of the Gospel goes far towards establishing a concordat with the many 
‘ other scholars in England and elsewhere who use the Gospel as history, 
not of our Lord’s life on earth, but of later Christian experience and 
reflexion. 

Yet another synopsis of the Gospels in Greek adds to the student’s 
range of choice. In English Stevens and Barton’s Harmony of the 
Gospels for Historical Study of 1894, arranged in paragraphs, after passing 
through several editions, was replaced in 1918 by A Harmony of the 
Synoptic Gospels for Historical and Critical Study by E. D. Burton and 
E. J. Goodspeed, in which the continuous paragraphs were abandoned 
and separate lines given to each particular phrase where parallels 
existed. It is this line by line and phrase by phrase arrangement which 
is followed by the authors in their new edition in Greek, the text being 
Westcott and Hort’s (4 Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels in Greek, 
University of Chicago Press, 1920). The retention of the word 
‘Harmony’ in the title would seem to be a concession to Tradition: 
the authors’ object is to exhibit ‘the facts respecting the parallelism of 
the Gospels as they stand’ and (except as regards Mt. viii-xi and 
Lk. viii 19-21) they print each of the three Gospels in its own order. 
Continuous reading is therefore possible. A special feature of the 
arrangement is based on a sharp distinction between parallel sections 
and parallel matter in sections that are not parallel, the latter being 
printed in smaller type. The book is not constructed in the interest 
of any theory, but the authors state their belief that Matthew and Luke 
possessed in common, besides Mark, not only a document containing 
the non-Markan matter in Lk. iii 1-ix 50, but also a third document 
consisting substantially of the non-Markan matter in Lk. ix 51-xix 28, 
from which Matthew drew about one-half (or else, alternatively, there 
were two distinct documentary sources of this matter and only one of 
them was in Matthew’s hands). Matthew is further credited with 
a document not known to Luke, containing about a hundred and fifty 
verses of sayings of Jesus; and each had several other sources of his 
own, either oral or written (infancy, passion, &c.). 

Whether this theory of sources be accepted or not, it serves to call 
attention to the facts presented in the synopsis. In size, print, and 
paper, as well as arrangement, it will be found probably the most 
convenient form in which to study the Gospels. The price is three 
dollars, postage extra. ? 

A second edition of Zssays on the Early History of the Church and 
the Ministry was required within eighteen months of publication. It 
has now appeared with the very few corrections and occasional eluci- 
dations of a writer’s meaning that were called for: so few that the 
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pagination remains the same. Fresh interest, however, is given to the 
volume by a new preface in which Professor Turner replies to some of 
the criticisms made by Dr Vernon Bartlett in the JouRNAL (vol. xx, 
PPp- 357-370) and other reviewers. He deals particularly with mis- 
conceptions of what he himself had written with regard to the history of 
the idea of ‘succession’, and dissociates himself from the inferences 
which some reviewers have drawn from the facts as he presented them. 

Each successive volume of the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
has maintained the high standards set by its predecessors and the 
eleventh, ‘Sacrifice-Sudra’ (T. & T. Clark, 1920), is no exception. If 
one wants a survey of thought and speculation on any subject of 
concern to Religion or Ethics, well arranged and with full bibliography 
to date, one finds it in this Encyclopaedia. There can be no lack of 
interest in a volume which includes such articles as are given here on 
Sacrifice, Saints, Salvation, Schleiermacher, Scholasticism, Science, 
Secret Societies, Sex, Sidgwick (Henry), Sin, Slavery, Socialism, 
Socrates, Soteriology, Soul, Space, Spinoza, Spirit, State of the Dead, 
Substance. Yet one would have been glad to find an article on ‘the 
Sacred’, even if it did little more than collect and systematize references 
in other articles of the Encyclopaedia. 

Religion and the Child: a manual for teachers and parents, by the 
Ven. G. M. MacDermott and the Rev. T. H. Bindley, D.D. (S.P.C.K., 
1921), with a foreword by the Lord Bishop of Norwich, is designed to 
help ‘those who have charge of the religious instruction of children’, 
and feel ‘the difficulty of teaching the Bible on the old-fashioned 
accustomed lines’. Biblical and theological science and sense meet 
together so happily in the booklet, its short bibliographies are so well 
selected, and the need of the guidance it gives is so widely felt, that 
mention of it is in place even in the JOURNAL. 

M. J. Tixeront’s Préis de Patrologie, published in 1918, has already 
reached its fifth edition (J. Gabalda, Paris, 1920). It is an admirable 
supplement to the author’s Histoire des Dogmes. It will not displace 
for English students the English translation of Bardenhewer’s Patrologie. 
It is not designed for them, and it often does not refer to English books 
and editions which are easily accessible to them; but it gives in some 
500 octavo pages, at the price of 5 francs, a very readable running 
history of its subject which English students of theology who can read 
French will be glad to possess. 


}, F. B-B. 
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